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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
W E deal elsewhere with the grave crisis which 


has arisen at Geneva. Fresh proposals have 

been put forward by the British delegates for 
an agreement on programmes extending over a number 
of years, which would fix the British and Japanese 
cruiser strength at or near its present level, while allow- 
ing the United States to build up to actual parity with 
Great Britain. These proposals have Japanese sup- 
port; but there are few signs of the American delegates 
receding from their obstinate attachment to their 
original formula. A breathing space, however, has 
been secured by the postponement of the plenary 
session, and we hope that the three Governments will 
take advantage of it to impress on their representatives 
the necessity of agreement, and to disperse the fog 
of rumour that has enveloped the discussions. Already 
Mr. Bridgeman and the British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington have formally and explicitly accepted the prin- 


ciple of parity ; but their statements have been misin- 
terpreted in an extraordinary manner in the American 
Press. If any more official, public, and convincing 
assurance can be given by the British Government, it 
should be given at once, and it is surely not too much 
to ask that it should be explicitly accepted by the 
United States Government. Some such step is sorely 
needed to stem the torrent of propaganda which is now 
representing every proposal of the British delegates as. 


an attempt to evade the issue. 
* * * 


On Monday, Mr. Ponsonby opened a debate in the 
House of Commons on foreign affairs, and painted the 
international situation in such gloomy colours as to 
provoke Sir Austen Chamberlain to banter. Sir Austen 
likened Mr. Ponsonby to the ladies of the Victorian 
age who used to say that they had ** enjoyed a good 
cry.’’ Unfortunately, however, Mr. Ponsonby had 
much to cry about. He touched on the hardening of 
feeling between France and Germany, on the tendency 
towards a new alignment of States in rival diplomatic 
groups, on the unsettlement caused by our own 
breach with Russia, on the disposition to confine the 
League of Nations to comparatively unimportant 
affairs, and on the unpromising state of the disarma- 
ment conference. It is difficult to deny that there are 
solid grounds for misgivings under each of these heads. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain offered the general assurance 
that— 

‘‘in the sober language of truth the League and the. 

Council are stronger to-day than they were three years 

ago, that the atmosphere is more peaceful than it was 

three years ago, and that questions that could not be. 
discussed and were not discussed three years ago are 
now discussed in that very spirit of friendly co-operation 
which it is the desire of the hon. Gentleman, as well as. 
of ourselves, to prevail in Europe.”’ 
As compared with three years ago, this may be true. 
That there has been a setback in the past year is, how-. 


ever, certain, and disquieting. 
* * 


As regards Russia, Sir Austen Chamberlain con- 
firmed what was already common knowledge, that 
during the recent private meetings at Geneva he had 
been asked to explain what, if anything, lay behind 
our action, and that he had made it clear nothing lay 
behind it and that we had not the smallest desire to 
create any sort of anti-Russian bloc. He added that he 
has made it clear not only to the principal Powers, but 
** to every border State,’’ that— 


‘‘they need fear no criticism and no jealousy from the 
Government of this country if they. should do anything 
to produce a détente or improve their relations with the 
Government of the Union of’Soviet Socialist Republics.’’ 


It is very satisfactory to have such a definite statement. 
Mr. Ponsonby suggested that Sir Austen should repeat 
it to the Home Secretary, to which Sir Austen replied, 
with his usual Parliamentary adroitness :— 


‘‘It is not necessary for me to repeat it to the Home 
Secretary. That policy is a policy. of His Majesty's 
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Government which the Home Secretary 


helped me to 
formulate at a Cabinet Council.”’ 


Sir Austen’s references to the disarmament question 
were also all that could be desired. 


* * * 


On Tuesday the plight of the coal industry came 
up for discussion on the vote of the Ministry of Mines. 
The facts of the present situation are so very plain and 
so very grim—-unemployment heavy and _ increasing, 
extensive short time, wages falling everywhere to the 
very low minima of last year’s settlements, and the 
colliery companies, in the exporting districts, losing 
money steadily week by week—that it would have been 
impossible for even the most stubborn of our congenital 
fact-shirkers to pretend that all was well. But Colonel 
Lane-Fox, the Secretary of the threatened Mines 
Department, did his best. In June, 1925, it may be 
remembered, when the crisis which led to the subsidy 
was coming to a head, the industry took a sudden 
plunge for the worse and the unemployment figure 
shot up for a brief space to over 300,000. Colonel Lane- 
Fox accordingly took June, 1925, as his basis of com- 
parison, and argued that, though there are now 233,000 
miners out of work, that is really a most promising 
improvement on two years ago. By reference to the 
same standard, ** we have had a wonderful recovery 
of our export trade,’’ and ** we are rapidly regaining 
our position.’’ At the same time, Colonel Lane-Fox 
agreed that we must not be complacent, and insisted 
that he had never encouraged the owners in com- 
placency. The Government wanted to leave the owners 
to work out their own salvation. ‘* At the same time, 
they must remember that they are expected to put 
their house in order. . . . The country is watchive 
and before very long a report will have to be made of 
what is being done.”’ 

* * * 


Colonel Lane-Fox concluded by deprecating talk 
of ** impending crises *’ as likely only to do harm, and 
the same line was taken earlier in the debate by Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson, who attacked Mr. Lloyd George, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, and Lord Beaverbrook with great 
fierceness for ** raising a public panic which has no 
foundation *’ for ** the lowest party ends.’’ This atti- 
tude seems to us utterly perverse. In one sense, there 
is no crisis in the coal industry; there is no immediate 
danger of strikes, because, in Mr. Varley’s words, ** the 
men economically are down and out ”’ for the time 
being. But in every other respect the position is as 
bad as it could be; and there is no solid ground what- 
ever for supposing that it is likely to improve if matters 
are allowed to drift. The great danger is that matters 
will be allowed to drift, and that public opinion will 
be content to ignore the problem, unti! the miners are 
once more ready for a fight, which it will then be hope- 
less to avert. That, after all, is the story of the coal 
mines since the Armistice. No greater service can be 
rendered by any public man or newspaper proprietor 
than to concentrate attention on the problem now and 
to bring such a pressure to bear both on the owners 
and the Government as may really induce the former 
** to set their house in order *’ or the latter to make 
them do so before it is too late. 

* * * 


But that is not all. Apart from the need for press- 
ing on quickly with the general reorganization of the 
industry, by such means as amalgamations and the 
establishment of selling agencies, there is one formid- 
able problem which calls urgently for attention and 
scientific treatment. What is to be the fate of the 
unemployed miners, whose numbers are already 230,000 
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and are more likely to increase than to diminish during 
the next few months? The Government have hitherto 
refused to face the problem, sheltering themselves be- 
hind the fatuous hope that they may all be absorbed by 
the revival of the industry. Can any responsible person 
maintain to-day that this is possible? Certainly Mr. 
Hopkinson does not. ** The whole tragedy of the 
situation,’’ he declared, ‘‘ was that the industry had 
to support over 1,100,000 men and boys, whereas it 
could really only employ 950,000 if they were to get a 
really satisfactory standard of living. . . . There was 
no dodging that fundamental fact by any device what- 
ever.’’ Indeed, he proceeded, ** there was no reason to 
suppose that an appreciably higher standard of living 
would be possible until there had been a further reduc- 
tion in the numbers of men employed,”’’ as the result 
of a closing down of mines, a process which, he insisted, 
must ** be left to the ordinary course of the market so 
that those pits which could survive would survive, and 
afford a proper standard of living.”’ It was, if you 
please, after this forecast of the prospect before us that 
he denounced Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Herbert Samuel 
for seeking to call attention to the problem. 


* * * 


What, we ask again, is to be done with the dis- 
placed miners? It is not a problem which can be left 
to solve itself. The miners, with their extreme local 
concentration and segregation from the rest of the com- 
munity, are the last body of workpeople who can be 
left to shift for themselves in the expectation that they 
will find work somehow in other occupations. Not for 
a hundred years have we had to face a problem of trans- 
ference of labour on such a formidable scale, of such 
great intrinsic difficulty, and threatening so much 
human tragedy. The Commission were insistent last 
year that the Government must ** prepare plans,’’ and 
must be ready to ** provide funds.’’ There is not the 
smallest sign of either the plans or the funds. The only 
thing which Ministers had to say which had any bearing 
on the problem was that an agreement will shortly be 
brought into operation restricting the recruitment into 
the coal-mines of fresh labour from outside. But it is 
clear that they do not intend to do anything whatsoever 
about the miners who are unemployed, and whose 
numbers have been greatly swollen by the return to the 
eight-hour day. Their only contribution and the only 
contribution of the owners to the problem is to get 
angry with anyone who calls attention to it. 


* * * 


The annual Indian day in the Commons can never 
be anything but unsatisfactory, but we cannot recall 
any one since the years before Morley went to the India 
Office, in 1905, quite so barren as the Friday sitting of 
last week opened with the Under-Secretary’s official 
review. Earl Winterton dealt with education and local 
government, child marriage and the treatment of Hindu 
widows, finance and currency, labour legislation, agri- 
culture, and the Services—all excellent subjects for a 
Blue-Book survey, but in this case presented with the 
minimum reference to policy and, as we cannot help 
suspecting, with the conscious aim of steering away 
from urgent controversial subjects. As the debate was 
closed at four o’clock, Lord Winterton made no attempt 
to reply, his few minutes at the end being entirely 
devoted to an absurd altercation with Mr. Tom Shaw 
over the details of an assault case witnessed by the 
latter in Madras. It was noticeable that, although a 
dozen speeches were delivered, not one of them was con- 
cerned with the constitutional problems of India or with 
the possible lines of advance when the time comes, in 
the near future, for the revision of the Montagu Act. 
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By several speakers in the debate the Under- 
Secretary was reminded that India is eagerly awaiting 
an announcement with regard to the Statutory Com- 
mission on the Constitution. Lord Winterton evaded 
the appeal. He was not empowered to make any state- 
ment as to the Government’s intentions, notwithstand- 
ing his own intimation last month that a declaration 
could not be long delayed. There can be no doubt at 
all as to the central fact in relation to this important 
matter. The India Office has not so far been able to 
decide upon the Commission, either its character or its 
personnel, and the danger is that, in his perplexity, the 
Secretary of State may be tempted to postpone all 
action until the ten-years’ trial period of the Act is 
virtually at an end, and then take refuge in a perfunc- 
tory set of appointments. The present relative quiet 
in India is an influence tending in that direction; but 
this is just what it should not be. The outlook for the 
Reforms is considerably better to-day than it was at 
the time of the 1926 elections. It would be still further 
improved if, before the rising of Parliament, the India 
Office were to make its announcement—not necessarily 
of the personnel of the Commission, but certainly of its 
coming, and perhaps the name of the appointed chair- 
man. 

* * * 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN is performing a 
national service in calling attention to the Aliens Bill 
which was introduced in the House of Lords last May 
and has passed through most of its stages in that 
House. The object of the Bill is to give permanence to 
the war-time regulations which superseded the Aliens 
Act of 1905. It abolishes the right of asylum to 
political refugees from other countries; it denies free 
access even to foreign visitors; it cancels the right to 
appeal against exclusion by an immigration officer and 
the right to appeal against deportation. This is 
emphatically not the way for Britain to deal with the 
difficult and delicate problem of immigration. 
Admittedly, some provisions may be necessary to guard 
against a serious influx of alien paupers seeking to take 
advantage of our social legislation and accentuating 
our housing and unemployment problems. But the 
utmost care should be taken that such legislation should 
cause as little hardship and inconvenience as possible 
to the foreigners who seek a refuge here from persecu- 
tion abroad, or come prepared to share freely in the 
give-and-take of our national life. The evil spirit of 
this Bill is shown by its omission of the clause in the 
Aliens Act of 1905, which provided that no man was 
to be kept out of this country when he came here to 
seek refuge from political or religious persecution, and 
by its failure to provide a right of appeal against the 
arbitrary decisions of petty officials. We hope the 
House of Commons will deal drastically with it. 

* * * 


Last week the shipbuilding employers returned a 
definite negative to the unions’ demand for an advance 
of ten shillings a week. This was a surprise, for, fol- 
towing on the recent negotiations in the engineering 
industry when the employers offered a small advance 
to time-workers, it was expected that the shipbuilders 
would have made some similar proposals, or at least 
that they would have temporized for a month or two 
so as to give themselves time to determine the per- 
manence and solidity of the recent revival in the trade. 
Perhaps the shipbuilders have come to the definite 
conclusion that, while there may be a continuance in 
the present volume of orders, there is not likely to be 
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any increase in their margin of profitability, and that 
merely to temporize would irritate a body of men who 
have already endured almost more than they can stand. 
Unemployment is still over 20 per cent., and an 
increase in wages is hardly likely to mend it. That and 
short time constitute the real problem, for, while wages 
are low, they are not so low as many people imagine.” 
The skilled man’s time rate is only 35 per cent. above 
pre-war, but the rise in average full-time earnings is 
considerably greater than this, owing to an increase in 
the proportion of piece-workers, and a_ probable 
increase also in the excess of piece-work earnings over 
the corresponding time rates. Thus the 1924 wage 
census shows that the average wage of all employed 
for a full week was approximately 55s. 9d.; in 1906 
the corresponding figure was 30s. 7d. Wages are at 
much the same level to-day as in 1924. The skilled 
man is, of course, getting much less than the average 
increase, and the unskilled more, but even the former 
would find life at least possible if he could get a full 
week’s work regularly. 
* * % 


The French Government has had considerable 
difficulty in surviving through the past week. The 
cross-currents among its nominal supporters are so 
complicated that it is extremely difficult for foreigners 
to gauge their strength and to follow the course which 
M. Poincaré is steerirg. It is clear, however, that that 
experienced helmsman has avoided disaster on the 
Seylla of the Electoral Reform Bil! with the aid of the 
Socialists and Radicals, and escaped the Charybdis of 
the Salaries Bill by the help of the Conservatives. The 
Right were furious against him for allowing the Elec- 
toral Bill to go through, and were in no way appeased 
by the knowledge that he, personally, disliked the Bill. 
By this measure, France returns to the British system 
of single-member constituencies, and the Conservatives 
have made up their minds that this will militate against 
them at the next General Election. The Salaries Bill 
was designed to increase the pay of minor officials, but 
the Government servants concerned were dissatisfied 
with the proposed increases, and the Radicals and 
Socialists supported their demand for more. In the 
end, M. Poincaré agreed to add a million frances to the 
proposed credits, and the Bill was allowed to go 
through the Chamber. These two dangers passed, it 
seems fairly certain that the Government will survive 
until the autumn. 

* * * 

The murder of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, the Minister 
for Justice and External Affairs in the Free State Gov- 
ernment, is a tragedy not only for his family and his 
friends, but for the Irish people as a whole; for it 
removes a strong and able leader from the political life 
of the Free State, and it inevitably arouses a suspicion 
that the traditions of violence and disorder, which he 
did so much to terminate, were, after all, not dead, 
but sleeping. The leaders of the Irish Republican Party 
have publicly and earnestly repudiated all knowledge 
of the crime; but it would be very difficult to dispel the 
impression that it had a political motive. Fortunately, 
its chief result seems likely to be a strengthening of 
the national determination to stamp out the last 
remains of terrorism and proceed unflinchingly with the 
work of reconstruction to which Kevin O’Higgins had 
devoted his energies and abilities. In this, and in the 
moving tributes paid to the murdered statesman by 
representatives of almost every shade of Irish opinion, 
his friends must find the best consolation for their 
irreparable loss. 
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THE DISARMAMENT CRISIS 
T HE conflict at Geneva on the limitation of cruiser 


strength has thrown a tremendous responsibility 

on to the British and American Governments. 
The technical discussions of the past week have made 
the prospects of agreement definitely more remote. The 
time has now come to lift the whole question on to the 
political plane and to demand that London, Washing- 
ton, and Tokyo shall lay their cards on the table and 
say what sacrifices they are prepared to make, and what 
risks they are prepared to run, in order to secure the 
peace of the world. Agreement is still possible, but 
only if there is, behind each Government, the driving 
force of a public opinion instructed as to the conse- 
quences of failure. 

The issues at stake are enormous. Public confes- 
sion by the three leading naval Powers of their inability 
to agree on the principles of naval limitation must 
react disastrously on the League’s Disarmament Confer- 
ence. With the United States standing aloof, it would 
be almost a waste of time to proceed further with the 
proposals for naval limitation, and in that event there 
would be small hope of the Continental Powers con- 
senting to any substantial restriction on land and air 
armaments. 

This is not the worst. Failure at Geneva would not 
merely leave the world hopeless of any reduction in the 
burden of armaments; it would definitely increase the 
dangers arising from armament competition. The 
United States would almost certainly embark on a 
building programme designed to achieve or surpass the 
parity with Great Britain which she is now claiming. 
Great Britain and Japan, both desperately vulnerable 
at sea, would be driven by their fears into a ruinous 
and hopeless rivalry, reacting inevitably on the pro- 
grammes of other Powers. Who would‘be so mad as 
lightly to accept these risks ? 

Let us briefly review the situation as it stands. 
The Conference was called by President Coolidge to 
stave off the pressure of the Big Navy Party in the 
United States, a section of which would willingly see it 
fail, if the failure could be laid at the door of Great 
Britain. Our own Government, who would have pre- 
ferred to await the result of the adjourned League Con- 
ference, must have realized, in accepting the invitation, 
the absolute necessity of success. 

No preliminary exchange of views seems to have 
taken place, and each Power sprang on the Conference 
a ready-made programme. Japan proposed, in effect, 
to stereotype the existing position. The United States 
demanded the extension of the 5 :5 :3 ratio to all classes 
of ships, by limitation of the total tonnage in each class. 
The British delegates put forward detailed proposals 
for limiting the size and extending the life of individual 
vessels, including capital ships. They accepted the 
5:5:8 ratio for 10,000-ton cruisers; but suggested that 
the number of smaller cruisers should be fixed in rela- 
tion to the strategic needs of each Power, urging that 
parity of strength in the lighter types cannot be 
assessed without reference to the work they have to do. 

It soon became clear that the American delegates 
would accept nothing less than absolute equality with 
Great Britain in the maximum tonnage permissible 
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under each head. On this point the British delegates 
appear to have given way ; but they insist that, in view 
of the special requirements of the British Empire, the 
maximum must be fixed at a higher figure than the 
Americans will allow. The United States delegates put 
the maximum cruiser strength at 400,000 tons, and 
insist on the right to devote 250,000 tons of this to 
10,000-ton ships. The British delegates demand seventy 
cruisers all told, and if twenty-five of these are to be 
of the largest class the total will much exceed 400,000 
tons. 

The result is deadlock. The question of capital 
ships has been postponed. A maximum size and 
minimum life for destroyers and submarines have been 
agreed on the basis of a compromise between the British 
proposals and American and Japanese amendments; 
but all real progress is blocked by the cruiser issue. 
This issue must be discussed quite frankly, for the last 
hope of agreement may depend on realization, both 
here and in the United States, of what is involved. 

Both sides have committed errors. The American 
initiative in disarmament deserves credit, for the richest 
Power in the world had the least to fear from a con- 
tinuance of competition; but the American claim to 
equality in cruiser strength is based not on a reasoned 
statement of requirements, but on considerations of 
prestige, and on capacity to build—a bad basis for 
armament limitation. 

Apart from vessels attendant on the battle fleets 
for scouting and screen-work, the chief defensive func- 
tion of cruisers and destroyers is the protection of trade. 
Now. the United States is more nearly self-sufficing than 
any other Power. Her essential imports are few, and 
even in time of war supplies of rubber, tin, and 
manganese would always reach some part of that 
immense coastline in neutral bottoms. She could sacri- 
fice, temporarily, the bulk of her trade and yet survive, 
devoting to offensive purposes a large proportion of her 
cruiser strength. For Great Britain the safety of the 
Atlantic Approaches, where the long-distance trade 
routes converge, is a matter of life and death; failure 
to protect her trade means not merely inconvenience,, 
but disaster—the paralysis of her leading industries for 
lack of materials, the starvation, quite literally, of 
thousands of her people. Any Power able to maintain 
an appreciable number of cruisers or submarines on the 
trade routes may compel her to resort to convoy—for 
each unlocated raider threatens a wide area—and con- 
voy, aS was seen in 1917-18, soon eats up a cruiser: 
force with its demand for ocean escorts. 

It is essential for American opinion to realize that, 
in assenting to the principle of cruiser parity, Great 
Britain has made a break with century-old traditions, 
and given the most striking possible proof of her faith 
in the continuance of Anglo-American friendship; and 
that the British naval delegates have reason on their- 
side in desiring that the quota for the two countries 
shall be adjusted to the numerical’ requirements of 
British trade defence in any serious conflict. 

But do those demands necessitate seventy cruisers ? 
We had over one hundred before the war; but the 
battle fleet has been greatly reduced in size since then. 
In the war itself some fifty ships were employed as 
ocean escorts ; but some of these were Armed Merchant 
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Cruisers, and such ships could be used again if sub- 
marine attack was the chief danger. The seventy ships 
now demanded correspond to the total of ships built, 
building, and projected, and of those building and pro- 
jected some at least are ostensibly for replacement pur- 
poses. Does Mr. Bridgeman really expect to get the 
money to build up to a permanent seventy cruiser 
standard with a large increase in average size? If not, 
is insistence on this figure worth the tremendous risk 
of wrecking the Conference? The figure may not be 
unreasonable from the technical standpoint. It would 
be foolish and unjust to blame the expert advisers, who 
are responsible for the country’s safety in war, for their 
reluctance to accept a limitation which in certain con- 
tingencies they would regard as inadequate. It is for 
the Government to say whether they will not accept 
even a real contingent risk, rather than face the inevit- 
able consequences of a breakdown at Geneva. There 
should be no doubt about the answer. To wreck the 
Conference by holding out for a figure which no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer during the next ten years would 
dream for a moment of sanctioning would be an extreme 
ineptitude. 

The weakest point in the British case, however, is 
the assumption that, if the United States builds twenty- 
five of the biggest cruisers, we must match them ship 
by ship. The numbers put forward by the British 
delegates are based on general considerations of de- 
fence, not on the assumption of a possible Anglo- 
American conflict. Why depart from this admirable 
attitude? As Lord Lee of Fareham has said, war 
between Great Britain and the United States ‘* would 
involve the whole world in ruin and spell the end of 
civilization.’’ In the name of common sense, let us 
rule out this catastrophe as a possible contingency, and 
build only what we might require in other emergencies, 
even if this involves inferiority to the United States in 
the largest class. On this basis it would at least be 
easier to square the British contention as to numbers 
with the American proposals as to total tonnage. 

It is true, of course, that the American programme 
—if the United States should really decide to build up 
to the paper quota—may react on those of other 
Powers, and thus on our own; and it will be profoundly 
regrettable if the British delegates fail to carry their 
proposals for a size limit that would appreciably relieve 
the burden of armaments. On this point there is still 
room for adjustment; but for any possibility of agree- 
ment two things are necessary. Britain must make it 
clear to America that her acceptance of parity is unre- 
served and unqualified. There must be frank 
recognition in the United States of the real diffi- 
culties of the British position, and an abandonment of 
that unreasoning suspicion of British motives which has 
made it almost impossible to obtain a fair hearing for 
British proposals. The state of American opinion is 
faithfully described by Mr. Leonard Stein in the article 
“ which follows. We should do well to realize that this 
state of mind has arisen in no small degree from the 
fact that, since the Washington Conference, we have 
led the way in the construction of 10,000-ton cruisers. 
The state of mind, on both sides of the Atlantic, is the 
great obstacle to agreement now. The technical diffi- 
culties are not insoluble. They will be solved if, but 
only if, public opinion, both here and in America, 
becomes awake to the probable consequences of failure. 
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NAVAL DISARMAMENT 
THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 


HE Naval Disarmament Conference has come 

perilously near a deadlock as the result of fundamental 

lifferences between the British and American points 
of view. The British case is well known. What, then, is 
the American case as conceived by the average American 
—the man who relies both for his information and his 
opinions on his favourite newspaper? That is the only 
question with which this article is concerned. It is no part 
of its purpose to discuss the rival proposals on their merits. 
Its object is merely to show what the man in the street 
in New York or Chicago is actually thinking or being 
invited to think. It is based entirely on editorials and 
special articles published in representative dailies of various 
types up to, though not beyond, the beginning of July. 

The suggestion has been made that the British pro- 
posals took the United States completely by surprise. 
This is not quite an accurate statement. The British pro- 
posal for the reduction of the 10,000-ton limit for cruisers 
was not only plainly foreshadowed by Lord Jellicoe at the 
Royal Academy Banquet early in May; attention was drawn 
to it in an elaborate forecast of the British programme 
which appeared in the New York Tres of May 12th. lt 
is there predicted that Great Britain will press for 2 maxi- 
mum displacement of 25,000 or even 20,000 tons for »attle- 
ships, of 6,000 or 7,600 tons for cruisers, and of 1,600 tons 
for submarines. Though there are some errors and a 
number of omissions, it will be seen that several of the out- 
standing features of the British programme are forctold 
with substantial accuracy. The now familiar objections are 
set forth in detail, and what has since become the keynote 
of American comment is struck in the warning that :-— 

‘‘the British expect this conference to leave them in the 

first naval position which they now occupy successfully. 

They will work with an aim to have the Geneva meeting 

reach such decisions as will retain for Great Britain 

predominating strength on the seven seas.”’ 

It is idle to disguise the fact that these suspicions are 
characteristic and that they coloured the reception of the 
British proposals when they were actually put forward. 
To understand them, it is necessary to remember that 
there is no picture which is more popular with certain 
sections of the American Press than that of plausible and 
unscrupulous foreigners playing the confidence trick on 
good-natured, easy-going Uncle Sam. So far as naval dis- 
armament is concerned, there is a widespread impression 
that at the Washington Conference the United States some- 
how allowed itself to be over-reached, and that in out- 


‘distancing the United States in cruisers, Great Britain has 


violated, if not the letter, at all events the spirit, of the 
Washington Treaty. Writing in the April issue of CURRENT 
History, Mr. Butler, Chairman of the Naval Committee 
uf the House of Representatives, insists that ‘* the sober- 
minded American permitted himself to be fooled as to what 
Great Britain and Japan proposed to do toward the main- 
tenance of a policy which these two great nations accepted.”’ 
The New Yorx HeErautp remarks (June 15th) that ‘ as 
Americans look at it, the parity established at Washington 
was intended to apply to all warships.’”’ Even an organiza- 
tion so unfriendly to the *‘ Big Navy ”’ propagandists as 
the National Council for the Prevention of War admits, in 
one of its recent Bulletins, that ‘* there is no denying that 
this (British) cruiser program breaks the spirit of the 
Washington agreement.”’ 

In these circumstances, any British proposals differing 
from those of the United States were certain, in any event, 
to be received with suspicion. In an editorial headed 
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** Watch Your Trousers, Uncle Sam,’’ the WasHINGTON 
News of June 15th, discussing the prospects at Geneva, 
remarks that “ it is difficult to foresee what good can be 
accomplished there, unless Uncle Sam, already stripped to 
the waist, removes his nether garments and stands exposed 
four ways to the breezes.”” On June 21st, the NEw YorxK 
TELEGRAM observed that Great Britain and Japan appar- 
ently proposed ‘‘ to try a little high-powered juggling,” 
while on the same day the Cuicaco JOURNAL warned its 
readers that ‘* if the British and Nipponese prove to be 
as much shrewder than the Americans as they were in 
Washington, Uncle Sam will lose his whiskers.’’ It is true 
that these, though not negligible, are not papers of the 
first rank. But if the net is cast wider, the result is much 
the same. Some papers express themselves more crudely 
than others, but an analysis of more than a hundred typical 
articles shows that there is not one which views the British 
proposals with favour, while there are few which do not 
see sinister motives behind them. The New Yorx Times 
of June 27th gives prominence to a message from Geneva in 
which its special correspondent suggests that the British 
proposals are explicable only on the theory that ‘* the 
British thought the Americans still a self-sacrificial cult 
(sic), as in 1921, and they would get away with it.”? The 
Boston Giose (June 22nd) refers to Mr. Bridgeman’s 
** amazing program ”’ as ‘* an extremely cleverly devised 
plan which would place England in a position of absolute 
supremacy on the sea and the U.S.A. in a rather weak 
third place.” A writer in the Wasnincton Heratp 
(June 21st) declares that ‘‘ the British plan would virtually 
scrap the United States Navy, and leave England over- 
whelmingly predominant.’’ The St. Paut PIoNEER PREss 
(June 21st) is of opinion that Great Britain’s purpose is 
** to tie the American fleet close to the shoreline, while 
leaving the British fleet, with its far-flung system of bases, 
free to exercise command over the sea.” 

Other quotations in the same strain could be added, but 
it will be more instructive to see how the American Press 
deals with the British proposals at closer quarters. The 
proposed reduction in the permitted displacement of battle- 
ships is regarded as a snare. In a message from Washington 
published jn the New York Times of June 29th, it is 
argued that Great Britain would naturally like the United 
States to accept a reduction to something under 30,000 
tons, since she already has two 35,000 ton battleships on 
the point of completion, and the only way in which the 
United States can draw level is by building similar ships 
when replacement begins, under the Washington Treaty. 
It is obvious that if the age limit were extended and replace- 
ment postponed, as proposed by Great Britain, so much the 
worse from the American point of view. On the other hand, 
it is argued, the proposal would effect no economy, since 
no new battleships can in any case be laid down until 
1931. Before that stage is reached, there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the situation to be reviewed by the Contracting 
Powers as a whole at the further Conference provided for 
by the Treaty in Article 21. At this point the story is 
taken up by the Geneva correspondent of the same paper, 
who declares, on the authority of Mr. Gibson, the head of 
the American Delegation, that the United States absolutely 
declines to reopen ‘the question before the time fixed by 
the Treaty, and declines so firmly that :— 


“that attitude would be maintained against Great 
Britain and Japan united, or even against France and 
Italy also, if all four nations were to combine to break 
the Washington Agreement.” 


As for submarines, the WasHIncTOoN HeEratp of 
June 21st points out that :— 
‘‘the British proposal wipes away America’s six sea- 


going submarines, the V-class, of which three only are 
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built. Such a clause takes away all the United States 

‘ fleet submarines’ and makes America’s Navy unable 

to use underwater boats for crossing the ocean or to 

reach insular Pacific possessions.” 

But comparatively little attention is being given to 
submarines. The main controversy, needless to say, 
centres round cruisers. The Geneva correspondent of the 
New Yor«k Times writes that Great Britain agrees to 
accept the 5—5—3 ratio for 10,000 ton cruisers only on 
the assumption that this type will eventually disappear 
with the expiry of the age-limit. This is how the proposal 
is commonly interpreted, though it will be found, in its 
published form at all events, to be a trifle ambiguous. It 
will be remembered that, in addition to reducing the per- 
mitted tonnage of all but a fixed number of cruisers, the 
British proposals would give the larger cruisers a life of 
twenty-four years and would limit the smaller cruisers to 
six-inch guns. It is contended in the American Press that 
all three suggestions are calculated to favour Great Britain 
at the expense of the United States. A typical comment 
may be quoted from the New Yorx HeEratp of 
June 22nd :— 

‘*The British-backed cuts in tonnage and arma- 
ments ignore the importance to the United States of 
possessing both capital ships and cruisers of high-steam- 
radius. They overlook an existing disparity in naval 
stations and bases.’ 

And again :— 

‘* To allow no auxiliary to carry a gun heavier than 
six-inch would at a stroke vastly increase Great Bri- 
tain’s cruiser strength. She has many merchant ships 
which can be fitted with six-inch guns and converted 
quickly into naval auxiliaries.”’ 

Using precisely the same arguments, which have indeed 
become common form, the Cui1caGo JouRNAL declares that 
the proposed reduction in the size of cruisers and their 
guns.‘** is the most insidious item in all the plans,” while 
the Louisv1LLE Courier contends that ** potentially it gives 
to the British Isles a preponderance over the United States 
and Japan that is anything but in accordance with the 
5—5—3 ratio.”? As for the proposal to give the larger 
cruiser a life of twenty-four years, the WasHINGTON 
HERALD, in common with other newspapers, complains 
that ** this would compel the United States to keep in com- 
mission several old cruisers, which our naval men consider 
obsolete.” The result, says the NEw York Datty News 
more picturesquely, ‘‘ would be to pump the elixir of youth 
into our twenty-two sea-going grandmamas.” 

On one point there is striking unanimity. The United 
States demands complete equality at sea with Great Britain, 
and will be content with nothing less. ‘* If an agreement 
cannot be reached,’’ says the New York Eventne Wor p, 
** there will result, inevitably, a popular clamor that we 
build until we have a navy second in strength to none.”’ 
‘* Americans,”” says the WasHINGTON Post, “ are not 
merely anxious to save money. The question of economy 
is secondary. Their principal] desire is to maintain the 
United States Navy on an equality with the strongest 
foreign Power.’’ The following are typical extracts from 
three representative provincial newspapers :— 

PROVIDENCE News, June 23rd. ‘ This country will 
certainly never agree that it should leave the protection 


of its vast interests to a Navy which could be wiped out 
by that of any other Power.”’ 

HiRTFORD TIMES, June 22nd. ‘‘ Mr. Bridgeman and 
his colleagues forget that it is not a theory but a con- 
dition which confronts them—the condition being the 
determination of the United States to maintain naval 
equality with Great Britain, whether England agrees to 
it or not.” 


INDIANAPOLIS News, June 20th. ‘‘ The United States 


will, of course, with its increase in world responsibi- 
lities, accept no second place.”’ 
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What lies behind this demand? The most is made 
of the long coast-line of the United States, its exposed 
communications through the Panama Canal, its interests in 
the Pacific, its expanding trade, and the dependence of 
some of its primary industries on sea-borne supplies. These 
practical considerations are perfectly valid so far as they 
go, but no serious attempt is made to show why it 
follows that the United States is insecure unless 
it has naval “ parity’? with Great Britain. There 
can be few Americans who really believe that this 
is the case. The forces which are really at work are, it 
may be suggested, at once more potent and more impalp- 
able. A deeper note is struck by the NEw Yorx Wor tp, 
which sees the American claim to naval equality with Great 
Britain as part of a larger process of transition :— 


‘‘ British maritime supremacy is the means by 
which Great Britain has for a hundred years exercised 
the decisive influence in the higher politics of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. The economic position and the grow- 
ing power of this country render it certain that Britain 
cannot maintain in the twentieth century the same 
relative predominance. All that statesmen can do is 
to take measures which will render peaceable Great 
Britain’s descent from supremacy to parity, and 
America’s ascent to an equal share in world affairs. Of 
that great transition the Washington Conference was 
the first phase and the present Geneva Conference is 
the second.” 

If, then, it be asked why America insists on equality 
at sea, the answer is that, whether consciously or not, she 
is thinking less in terms of foreign trade and sea-borne 
supplies than in terms of authority and prestige. It is 
Great Britain herself who has taught her that sea-power 
is world-power. 

It may be as well to say once again that the sole pur- 
pose of this article is to state the American case without 
any attempt to discuss it on its merits. The American 
standpoint, as illustrated by the American Press, may be 
reasonable or unreasonable; it is in either case a fact to 
be reckoned with. 

LEONARD STEIN. 


THE PROGRESS OF © 
REPARATIONS 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


R. PARKER GILBERT, the Agent-General for 

Reparation Payments, has presented us with his 

interim observations on the state of Germany without 
waiting for a year to elapse since his last Report. It is 
evident why he wishes to put the facts on record quickly. 
In spite of the moderation of his language and of his con- 
clusions, Mr. Gilbert’s Report, dated June 10th, 1927, is 
a warning to Germany and to the world—a warning which 
deserves closer attention than it has received from the 
daily Press. 

At the end of May, 1927, the third quarter of the third 
Annuity year was completed. The first Annuity (1924-25), 
met mainly from the Dawes loan, was £50,000,000; the 
second (1925-26) was £61,000,000; the third (1926-27) now 
in course of discharge is £75,000,000; the fourth (1927-28) 
will be £87,500,000; and the fifth (1928-29) £125,000,000. 
The Annuity is not, however, evenly distributed through the 
year, with the result that in the three-quarters of the third 
Annuity year just elapsed only three-fifths of the Annuity 
has been paid. Thus Germany has not contributed so far 
at a rate exceeding £61,000,000 a year. The big jump now 
comes. In the year beginning June, 1927, Germany is due 
for nearly £100,000,000, soon rising to £125,000,000. We 
are, therefore, just entering on the critical period. 
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But this is not all. Hitherto the burden on the Ger- 
man Budget has been trifling; from now on it increases 
rapidly. In 1924-25 the German Budget contributed nil ; 
in 1925-6 £12,500,000; and in the first nine months of 
1926-7 £12,165,000. From June, 1927, onwards the 
Budgetary contribution will be at the rate of about 
£25,000,000 per annum rapidly rising to £62,500,000. 

It has therefore become urgent to consider what pro- 
gress has been made towards supporting these greatly in- 
creased burdens, first on the Budget, and secondly on the 
Balance of International Payments. These two matters 
are the subjects of Mr. Gilbert’s warnings. 

As regards the Budget the outlook is certainly serious. 
The position has been getting worse instead of better. In 
1924-25 there was a handsome surplus, and in 1925-26 a 
small deficit. But in 1926-27 there is an excess of expendi- 
ture over revenue provisionally calculated at £42,500,000, 
and for 1927-28 an estimated deficit of the same amount; 
and after deducting items of a capital nature against which 
it is reasonable to borrow there is still a deficit. Some- 
thing drastic will have to be done if the expenditure of 
1928-29 is to be covered. 

This state of affairs is not due to the yield of the 
taxes falling below the expectations of the Dawes Com- 
mittee, whose estimates have been fully borne out. It is 
due to the growth of expenditure and to the failure to 
reorganize the financial relations of the Reich to the States 
and Communes. The States and Communes regardless of 
their real financial necessities are entitled to draw from the 
Reich 75 per cent. of the income tax and corporation tax, 
80 per cent. of the turnover tax, 96 per cent. of the tax on 
real-estate transactions, the automobile tax and the betting 
tax, and 50 per cent. of a portion of the tax on Companies. 
The immediate and automatic disappearance out of the 
coffers of the Reich of so large a proportion of so many 
of the most productive sources of revenue, actual and 
potential, must. aggravate the difficulties of the Reich in 
devising sound fiscal measures which will turn its deficit into 
a surplus. 

Nevertheless in Mr. Gilbert’s opinion—and I have no 
doubt that he is right—the problem is certainly scluble, and 
‘* should yield readily enough to a steady application of 
sound principles of budget-making.”? ‘* The problem of 
checking the rising tide of Government expenditures has 
become acute,’’ but the estimates stil] *‘ provide a sub- 
stantial margin of safety.’? It is desirable that German 
political parties should heed in time Mr. Gilbert’s cate- 
gorical warning. 

When we turn to the transfer problem, the figures look 
—as many of us expected that they would—much more 
intractable. Up to date the German trade balance has 
contributed nothing to the payment of Reparations, leng- 
term foreign credits having substantially exceeded the 
Transfer Committee’s external remittances whether by 
deliveries in kind or otherwise. Germany has only paid 
the world what the world has been ready to lend her. 
Indeed, she has arranged to borrow considerably more than 
she has paid, if all kinds of borrowing are included. 

The trade figures after correcting errors of valuation 
and including deliveries in kind have been as follows :— 





£ 
Year ending Oct. 31st, 1925. Excess of Imports 161,000,000 
me i i », 1926. Excess of Exports 63,000,000 
Six months ending 
April 30th, 1927. Excess of Imports — 61,000,000 
Total for 2} years. Net Excess of Imports 159,000,000 


There has never been an export surplus except during the 
trade slump in the early part of 1926 which resulted in a 
heavy falling-off in the imports of raw materials. 
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Now the invisible items, other than Reparations, can 
scarcely be favourable to Germany—allowing for the growth 
of private debt to foreigners—to any material extent, and 
may be unfavourable. If, therefore, Germany is to pay the 
Reparation Annuity of 1928-29 otherwise than by borrow- 
ing it from abroad, she must convert an import surplus 
which has averaged £60,000,000 per annum into an export 
surplus of £100,000,000 to £120,000,000. What proportion 
does this bear to Germany’s present trade? The figures, 
which are as follows, are not encouraging :— 


GERMAN EXPORTS (£ MILLION). 


Raw Materials 


Year ending and Semi- Finished 


Oct 3ist. Food. Manufactured. Goods. Total. 
1913 53.5 114 337.5 505 
1924-25 26 &2 331.25 439.25 
1925-26 24 116.5 348 488.5 
1926-27" ... 23.5 120 344 487.5 


* (On basis of first six months’ results doubled.) 


Thus apart from foodstuffs and beverages German exports 
are somewhat above the pre-war level in value, but pre- 
sumably somewhat below it in volume—perhaps by 10 per 
cent. allowing for loss of territory. For the past three 
years the figures have been very steady with a slight upward 
trend. If we subdivide the exports into groups the same 
conclusions hold, except that there has been a large falling- 
off in the value of coal exports since the conclusion of the 
British Coal Strike. 

It follows that in order to cover the 1928-29 Annuity 
in full without recourse to foreign loans German exports 
must now take a great leap forward and increase by some 
86 per cent., or, allowing for the import of raw materials 
embodied in the exports, between 40 and 50 per cent. Some 
further improvement we may reasonably anticipate. But 
is so great a transformation feasible in two or three years? 
Considering that more than a third of Germany’s exports 
consist of Coal, Iron and Steel, and Textiles—and if ‘we 
add in chemicals and machinery considerably more than 
half—would any of her industrial competitors welcome it? 
Remember, too, that this great expansion will only occur 
if Germany’s chief industrial competitors put overwhelming 
pressure on her to knock them out of their own existing 
markets. Does anyone—does M. Poincaré—think this 
probable ? 

There is, indeed, nothing new in all this. Nothing new 
—except that time passes and that dates which were dis- 
tant creep nearer. The Dawes Scheme will break down in 
accordance with plan. The question is—what will be the 
price of its modification? How considerable a crisis will 
have to be provoked in Germany’s affairs before the facts 
are admitted? It is this question which from now on 
should be the preoccupation of the diplomatists. 

This brings us back to the problem of the Budget and 
to Mr. Gilbert’s warning. It is probable that the authors of 
the Dawes Scheme did not expect their plan to work. The 
objectives to which they were moving were, first, to gain 
time, but, above all, so to arrange that, when the break- 
down came, it would come as something inevitable and 
involuntary. Their object was to segregate that part of the 
problem which it would lie within Germany’s power to 
fulfil given goodwill, from that part which was really be- 
yond her capacity—in other words, to separate as clearly 
as possible the Budget Problem from the Transfer Problem. 
Here lies the significance of Mr. Gilbert’s words. The 
present financial policy of the German Government runs 
the risk of reintroducing just that confusion which it was 
the object of the Dawes Committee to eliminate. If, when 
the transfer problem comes to a head, Germany is regularly 
meeting her Annuities out of revenue and without recourse 
to borrowing of any kind, then it should be possible to dis- 
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cuss necessary modifications in a cool spirit; for the Ger- 
man Treasury would have fulfilled its side of the bargain. 
But if her budgetary policy is open to criticism, if her 
expenditure is higher than it should be, then there is a 
danger that the question of Germany’s “‘ goodwill ’? may 
creep back into the diplomatic arena—and give M. Poin- 
caré his opportunity. I hope that Germany will give the 
Dawes idea a chance by putting her budget in order as soon 
as she can. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
VENTILATION AND VEXATION 


(By Our Par iaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


T would be a mistake to say much about the big debate 

of the session—that on the House of Lords—although 

it took place after I had written my last letter. For 
the whole subject has been completely washed out of 
men’s minds. House of Lords “ reform ”’ rose like a 
summer storm. There was thunder and lightning. The 
pavements of the streets heaved up. Dead trees were 
destroyed, and houses struck. And, like a summer storm, 
the whole thing vanished through the gutters into the sea. 
It created an alignment of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Grey on the same platform. It exhibited for the first time 
practically the whole of the Conservative Party in revolt 
against its leaders. It showed those leaders executing a 
retreat with what celerity was possible. Although the 
report of it filled the newspapers and the columns of Han- 
sard in both Houses, all things to-day are as if it had 
never been. 

I ought, however, to say something on the debate, as 
the ordinary reports show a queer sense of values and omit 
the mention of many interesting points, and it is impossible 
for the reader of Hansard to comprehend exactly the atmo- 
sphere of the House. First, of course, there was the 
amazing domination exercised by Mr. Lloyd George, in 
what is probably the best House of Commons speech he 
has made in the last six years. Arising amid some sus- 
picion from the other Parties and in a few minutes holding 
the whole House in the hollow of his hand, uttering the 
most audacious statements, cheered by members who never 
knew what he would say next, he contrived to maintain 
an argument and, above all, to give a warning, which prob- 
ably had more influence on the spirit of the Tory Party 
than any other speech in the debate. There was Mr. John 
Buchan’s maiden oration, happy in its verbal expression, 
with distinction of style not very common in the House 
to-day, but even happier in the time of its utterance. 
For he voiced the opinion of the inarticulate multitude be- 
hind; and in his definite demand that the Government must 
first withdraw the whole of the Cave-Birkenhead scheme 
before they could even establish a basis for ** ventilation ” 
or discussion in the country, he seemed to be cheered by 
every individual of his own Party—a sight I have never 
seen in this present Parliament. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was defiant on general principles without much dissecting 
of particular proposals, and appeared in some respects to 
desire a kind of approach to agreement concerning the con- 
struction of a Second Chamber in British politics. He spoke 
with considerable power unti] towards the end, when he 
seemed suddenly to collapse, and sat down, as I thought, 
before he had concluded his arguments. Mr. Baldwin, 
pretty well hopeless as an orator in the House at all times, 
was more obviously futile in this debate than in any of 
his recent utterances. The knowledge that the majority 
of his Party were bitterly hostile to the proposals which 
the Cabinet had sprung upon them, seemed completely to 
paralyze a tongue at the best lisping and stammering, and 
had the speech been made by anyone not in his position, 
the House of Commons would not have listened to it. It 
is no pleasure to criticize this amiable, friendly, kindly 
man, who is obviously endeavouring to do his best in that 
station of life to which it has pleased God to call him; but 
it is extremely difficult to understand why inscrutable 
Providence did not place him in permanent attendance 
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at, say, the Eton and Harrow cricket match rather than 
as permanent Prime Minister of England. 

i have seen little mention of Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech, 
which was, nevertheless, one of the best he has delivered; 
and might be issued with advantage by the Liberal Publica- 
tion Department in leafiet form, as a clear and convincing 
presentation of the Liberal case against the enshrinement 
for ever of the hereditary principle in the Upper Chamber. 
Mr. Oswald Mosley, who speaks nearly every day, and 
makes repeated attempts to create an impression of 
rhetorical ability, was, I think, in better form than in 
most of his efforts at insulting the forces opposite. He 
said some things witty and some things wise. His speech 
was ruined, however, by the peroration which, like so many 
of his perorations, consisted of a turgid mixture of Ruskin 
and mud—Ruskin at his very worst and mud which made 
one feel a sense of discomfort. It would be well if those 
who wish his success in the House would give him warning 
that this kind of stuff reaily does ten times more harm than 
good to his reputation. Next to Mr. Lloyd George, the 
greatest success was, of course, Mr. Winston Churchill. 
His function was to turn the debate into a riotous farce; 
and he more than carried out his instructions; keeping the 
whole House roaring with laughter at his sallies and clever- 
ness; until in the last few minutes he attempted to be 
serious, and was almost shouted down. My general esti- 
mate is that if Mr. Baldwin had allowed ‘* ventilation ” in 
the House of Commons, and had invited every member to 
declare his own opinion in the lobby without any kind of 
pressure from his own Whips, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment would have been beaten by a majority of several 
hundreds. I doubt, indeed, if they would have received 
a hundred supporters. 

This curious incident being out of the way, we have 

turned again to the laborious task of rolling Mr. Churchill’s 
Budget through the House; and to those discussions of 
supply which, ‘day after day, turn Parliament into a debat- 
ing society rather than a machine for legislation or actual 
work. The House is tired and would like to get away at 
the end of July; and is not desperately interested in par- 
ticulars of the Budget; which in the main, it realizes, can 
but furnish opportunities for a certain number of members 
to express opinions which may aid them when reported 
in the local papers of their constituencies. The debate on 
the sugar tax last week thus created no interest. And 
the courageous and repeated attempt of Major ‘* Jack ”’ 
Hills to encourage the rearing of ‘‘ lengthy families ’’ for 
the “‘ nurture of the earth ’’ by proposing substantial 
abatements of income tax in proportion to the number of 
children in a family, although loyally supported in every 
ease by Commander Kenworthy, excited no enthusiasm. 
The gallant Commander asked whether “ it would not be 
better to spend a sum which is little more than half the 
cost of completing the battleship ‘ Nelson’ on this con- 
cession for the benefit of struggling young parents and 
others? ”? But alas! the answer was that the ‘‘ Nelson ”’ 
should be completed and the ‘* young parents and others ”’ 
continue to struggle and the nurture of the earth be dis- 
couraged, 

On Monday, amid thunder and lightning, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain made a statement on foreign affairs in a House 
unusually apathetic and scanty, and with the Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery, which normally houses ambassadors 
and foreign statesmen, almost empty. The Foreign Secre- 
tary showed less than his usual energy in the survey of 
the troubled conditions which must be continually day and 
night before him. Mr. Ponsonby, whose speeches read so 
much better than they sound, drew a sombre and sor- 
rowful picture of Europe eight years after the ** war to end 
war,”? and although he “perhaps over-emphasized the 
= friendly conversations ”’ of Sir Austen Chamberlain with 
Mussolini, there is no doubt that essentially he presented a 
picture which the outside observer would regard as not 
far from the truth. Sir Austen, perhaps of necessity, 
addressed himself to platitudes and affirmations which led 
no whither. He indicated—in an aside—what everyone 
knows was in his mind—the folly of this country in break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with Russia and thereby giving 
the impression that we wished to create a European block 
against the Soviet Republics. He explained that our sole 
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desire was to live peaceably with all men and to continue 
to encourage the work of the League of Nations for the 
consummation of that end. But on the two most vital 
questions—the future of the Rhineland and the considera- 
tion of international disarmament—he was either silent or 
filled up time by speaking without any enlightenment on 
policy. To many he gave the impression of a well-meaning 
and entirely pacilically minded Foreign Secretary continu- 
ally encountering problems which were beyond either his 
personal intellectual grasp or any action which could be 
taken under his advice, even if he was an autocrat in the 
Cabinet and could rely upon them to perform all that he 
desired. I have rarely heard a more sombre speech in a 
foreign affairs debate which, although carried on without 
passion, also seemed to be carried on almost without hope 
of any improvement in the present disastrous conditions. 
On Tuesday in the debate on the coal trade the 
atmosphere was even more sombre than the day before. 
The attendance was grotesque. At one time I counted fifty 
on the Tory benches, at another time fifteen. The Gov- 
ernment were represented by three under secretaries; who 
reminded me of the three gardeners in ‘* Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ who fell down on their faces when they were dis- 
covered trying to paint the white roses red. There was no: 
question of ‘* ventilation ’’ of grievances, for the speeches. 
had no audience in Parliament and wiil be unreported in 
the Press. But how well some of these Labour mining. 
members speak, when they are not engaged in passion or 
polemic, but just putting the facts of the harsh realities. 
of the situation before a House which has no realization 
of what is happening in the coalfields! Mr. Varley was 
convincing, clear, reasonable, and at times eloquent; Mr. 
George Hall used his figures with a skill that might be 
envied by a financial secretary; and Mr. Duncan Graham, 
in a cataract of rhetoric, urging the House not to be ob- 
sessed by Mr. Cook and Mr. Herbert Smith, who didn’t 
count, urged also that the Government should consider the 
problem, not under the advice of Lady Astor, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Garvin, Sir Alfred Mond, 
and others whom he termed self-appointed experts, but of 
those who felt the pinch and had been involved in the 
problem all their lives and might be nearer finding a solu- 
tion. I think the visitors, like the distinguished Indians 
in the gallery, must have felt that no solution was possible. 
They heard great argument about it and about, and at 
the end came out by the same door wherein they went. 
The gigantic glut of coal in all the markets of the 
world, assisted in England by the repeal of the seven 
hours’ day; wages steadily sinking down below subsistence 
level; ever 200,000 insured miners receiving unemployed 
pay, with little chance of the majority of them ever getting 
back to work again in the coalfields—these are the elements 
of one of the most difficult economic problems which has 
ever faced this nation. We leave it to be solved by Colonel 
Lane Fox and a department which is under sentence of 
death. One can only murmur the famous verdict of Caliban 
upon Setebos :— 
‘‘ Here are we, and there is He; and nowhere help 
at all.”’ 


LIFE AND POLITICS 
M R. BALDWIN is leaving for Canada next week, and 


he will have leisure on his travels to reflect on the 

House of Lords muddle and its effects. According 
to the gossip one hears he hated the whole thing, and was 
glad to get out of it so easily. Has he got out of it? Some- 
thing must be done or attempted before the general elec- 
tion. He is certainly entitled to congratulate himself on 
the temporary escape from his troubles which the Labour 
Party, with their usual blundering tactics, provided for 
him in the vote of censure. The Labour Party, unable 
once more to see an inch in front of their noses, thought 
chiefly of the importance of getting in before the Liberals. 
If they had had ordinary political sense they would have 
done nothing, and left the Tories to squabble among them- 
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selves, and get deeper in the mire. The controversy should 
have been kept alive at all costs, but party egotism and the 
desire to dish the Liberals spoiled the Progressive game. 
The fact was, of course, that the interests of Liberal and 
Labour were in this matter precisely the same : the Lords 
had delivered the Tories into their hands. I hear a sur- 
prising explanation of the origin of this wild plunge into 
trouble. Mr. Churchill is now discredited with the author- 
ship of the scheme, or at least is said to have been its 
chief backer in the Cabinet. I should doubt this myself 
were it not that I have a very low opinion of this brilliant 
man’s judgment. Mr. Churchill is capable of running even 
to the shelter of a buttressed House of Lords for safety 
from the Bolshevist storm which, to his ardent imagination, 
blackens the sky. 
+ *” 7 

A Protectionist speech by Mr. Amery is not an unusual 
event, but his recent effort at Birmingham was out- 
spoken in a way that may be significant. Mr. Amery is 
the most dangerous Protectionist in the Cabinet. He is 
able, tenacious, and perfectly sincere. Some people think 
that he has the ambition to play the part of Joe Chamber- 
lain to Mr. Baldwin’s Arthur Balfour. At any rate, his 
** general tariff ’’ speech is connected in some minds with 
the activities of the large and persistent Protectionist group 
on the Tory benches, which now seems to be concentrating 
on a fresh campaign aiming at a tariff or safeguarding duty 
on iron and steel. This has been already turned down be- 
cause, as everyone knows, a tariff on iron and steel must 
in the end involve a general tariff. The Protectionist party 
in the House of Commons knows it better than anybody, 
and may be expected to “‘ work ”’ the present depression 
in the heavy trades for all it is worth to serve a general 
Protectionist policy. There is Mr. Baldwin’s pledge, it is 
true, but are we quite as happy as we used to be that 
these pledges are insuperable obstacles? At all events, the 
development of a strong Tory campaign for out-and-out 
Protection, with Mr. Amery helping his friends outside the 
Cabinet by quiet sapping and mining within, would not 
surprise me at all as a preliminary to the next election. 


* * * 


The death of Kevin O’Higgins really means a great— 
one hopes not an irreparable—loss to Ireland. Of the 
young men whom Sinn Fein produced and who came to 
the front when the Irish Free State was set up, he had 
the greatest strength of mind and the clearest vision. His 
publie career has only lasted six years. At the beginning 
of it those who knew him said truly that-he had the makings 
of a statesman. At the end there was no doubt about it. 
He was no longer a statesman in the making, but complete. 
That I may say was the verdict of those who met him at 
last year’s Imperial Conference. Comparisons on such an 
occasion are not publicly made, but they are inevitable, and 
O’Higgins stood the test. There was nothing pushful about 
him. Indeed he was almost shy in his manner, but his 
deliberate utterances—exactness of statement, not a very 
Celtic characteristic, was always what he aimed at—and 
his quiet but unmistakable strength of purpose and con- 
viction carried weight. There was more than that. A 
clear-headed, capable man in dealing with any subject, there 
was one matter in which he was an expert, and that, as 
it happened, was uppermost at the 1926 Conference. 


* * * 


No one living had a clearer conception of the implica- 
tions of the Irish Free State Constitution, and the more 
important of these were in effect the subject-matter upon 
which the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of the Im- 
perial Conference had to work last year. To put it briefly, 
Kevin O’Higgins became an authority upon Inter-Imperial 
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relations and upon the International relations of the 
Dominions of the Empire. It was no accident that led a 
few weeks ago, on the rearrangement of the Cosgrave 
Ministry, to his adding the post of Minister of External 
Affairs to that which he already held. Had he lived he 
might have become not only an Irish statesman but an 
Imperial—perhaps even an International—figure. 


* * * 


I hope that the Australian authorities will persevere 
with the plan of trying to save the remnants of the 
aborigines by segregation. The native races of Australia 
are peculiarly unfitted to stand the impact with white 
civilization unharmed. The gap between their culture and 
that of the Anglo-Saxon is so wide as to be unbridgeable 
by education and goodwill. The aborigines are living in 
the Stone Age—the most primitive men left in the world 
since the Tasmanians were exterminated by slaughter and 
the white man’s diseases and vices. Primitive though they 
are, their religions and tribal customs are both elaborate 
and fascinating, as any reader of Spencer and Gillen knows. 
The terrible story of the slaughter of some of these people 
by a punitive police party has directed English attention 
to their case. Contact with the white means steady de- 
generation and ultimate destruction, and it seems that the 
only chance of arresting the rapid decline lies in collecting 
the blacks into self-contained settlements where they can 
live undisturbed, and, it may be, develop slowly from the 
state of nomadic hunters to some form of agriculture. If 
only as living museum specimens the Australian aborigines 
are worth preserving. 

* * * 


Last week I wrote without enthusiasm of the new 
historical pictures in St. Stephen’s Hall. I said nothing 
about Mr. Monnington’s half-finished record of the Union 
of the Parliaments of England and Scotland. It promises 
to be as harmless as the rest. There is a group of Scots 
Members to whom this picture is a terrible offence. They 
intend to raise a debate on it, and to demand a reduction 
of the Chief Commissioner’s salary. Fellow Sassenachs tell 
me that this is one of those solemn Scottish jokes that 
demand time and research to understand. In this case 
some pro-Scottish history of Scotland is a necessary aid. 
The Scots M.P.s it seems hold that it is an insult to Scotland 
to remind us of this discreditable incident, for the Scottish 
Peers who consented to the Union were (so they say) bribed. 
I can only say that if that is true the Scots Peers showed 
something less than the national cleverness at a bargain. 
They do not seem to have got a good price. I suspect that 
the point is different. Mr. Tom Johnston and his friends 
probably have the design of working up a little advertise- 
ment for the Scottish Home Rule movement, that interest- 
ing but slightly academic cause. The Scots should be 
careful. If they make too much of it the oppressed English 
will turn and loudly demand the restoration of their 
independence. We have been ‘* hodden doon ”’ a long time, 
but there is a limit. 

* * a 


One suspects Mr. Christopher Morley of attempting a 
sly dig at the antiquarians in his emendation of ‘** O Rare 
Ben Johnson.’’ If he is talking seriously then I consider 
that Mr. M. H. Spielmann has made mincemeat of him in 
the Tres. Is it at all likely that “‘O Rare” is the 
ignorant blunder of the cutter of the Westminster Abbey 
tomb for ‘* Orare,’? which is itself a blunder for Orate? 
Happily, there is no fear of having to give up the O Rare, 
which is a stroke of genius and worth yards of complimen- 
tary inscription. There are many examples of the use of 
this phrase, beside the well-known passage in Herrick, 
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where the words are applied to Jonson. As to the notion 
that *‘ Johnson ”’ is a misspelling of the name, and there- 
fore the carver may as well have made two mistakes as 
one, this simply will not do. In the early seventeenth 
century names were spelt according to fancy : Shakespeare’s 
name was spelt in a bewildering variety of ways. There 
is probably the best case for ‘* Shakespere.’? Mr. Morley 
has started a good hare, but unlike the electric hare in the 
greyhound races, it has not outdistanced the dogs of 
scholarship. 
* * * 

The opening of Joanna Southcott’s box the other day 
provided some excellent light ‘* copy ”’ for the newspapers, 
but it was matter more for pity than laughter. The Bishops 
have been pestered for a century to gather round and 
solemnly witness the revelation of the secret. One minor 
Bishop attended, and as he surveyed the heap of mixed 
rubbish extracted from the box remarked, ‘‘ Not very 
illuminating.’’ That will do as the superficial modern verdict 
on the poor creature and her craze, but in some aspects the 
problem of Joanna Southcott is most interesting. The 
hypothesis of conscious fraud is improbable; unquestion- 
ably the demented old woman attached the greatest impor- 
tance to the odds and ends she packed into her box for 
the salvation of mankind. In Joanna Southcott’s day, the 
fermenting time of the Methodist revival, there was plenty 
of scope for the grossest forms of religious mania to flourish 
and to attract multitudes of believers. Nowadays a Joanna 
Southcott would be certified by two doctors and packed 
away into an asylum, Freak religions are, however, 
eternal, and the only difference between those of to-day 
and those of a century ago is that the former are forced 
to take on a protective colouring of science or philosophy. 
The more it changes the more it is the same thing. I have 
no certainty myself that this exposure will rid us even of 
the silly business of the Mysterious Box. Anyone who can 
believe in a Joanna is proof against anything that happens 


in the rational world. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
NATURAL AND UNNATURAL 


Sir,—Nature, natural, and the group of words derived 
from them, or allied to them in etymology, have at all 
times filled a great place in the thoughts and taken a strong 
hold on the feelings of mankind. That they should have 
done not surprising, when we consider what the 
words, in their primitive and most obvious signification, 
represent ; bui it is. unfortunate that a set of terms which 
play so great a part in moral and metaphysical speculation, 
should have acquired many meanings different from the 
primary one, yet sufficiently allied to it to admit of con- 
fusion. The words have thus become entangled in so many 
foreign associations, mostly of a very powerful and tena- 
cious character, that they have come to excite, and to be 
the symbols of, feelings which their original meaning will 
by no means justify, and which have made them one of 
the most copious sources of false taste, false philosophy, 
false morality, and even bad law. 

The above words appear to me so pertinent to the dis- 
cussion aroused by Mr. Morse-Boycott’s letter that I have 
yielded to the temptation of setting them down for the sake 
of effect without quotation marks. They are, in fact, a 
quotation of the first paragraph of J. S. Mill’s essay on 
Nature, the study of which can be warmly recommended 
to every fledgling controversialist who desires either to sup- 
port a ‘course of action on the ground that it is natural or to 
condemn it on the ground that it is unnatural.—Yours, &c., 

AMA KEF. 
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BIRTH CONTROL 


Sir,—Mr. Morse-Boycott somewhat tartly observes that 
no intelligent person could suppose that he meant what he 
said. That is precisely what I pointed out, and yet he does 
not seem pleased. He then institutes a radically false 
analogy between prohibition in the United States and the 
birth control which Mr. Harold Cox so humanely advocates 
and so ably .defends. Perhaps, next week, Mr. Morse- 
Boycott may tell us that no intelligent person could suppose 
that there is any analogy between prohibition by the State 
of the production and sale of alcoholic liquor and control 
by an individual of the consequences of his own act. He 
makes some valuable if irrational concessions. The indulg- 
ence of A and B is apparently sanctified by the fruitfulness 
of Cand D. Doubtless A and B will be grateful. 

‘“The customs of man and the sanctions of religion 
have established monogamy.’’ Have they? At all times and 
in all places? (This is irrelevant, however, now that we 
know what “ artificial ’’ means.) When a selfish man exer- 
cises his legal rights on a defenceless woman and brings 
into the world, at the cost of the mother’s anguish and 
enfeeblement, a wretched child, whom he cannot maintain, 
he is apparently an example of ‘‘ purity and self-restraint."’ 

But once more we shall probably be told that ‘‘ no intel- 
ligent person *’ could believe that Mr. Morse-Boycott means 
what his words connote.—Yours, &c., 

SENEX. 


THE NEW REGENT STREET 


Str,—No one will wish to find fault with the spirited 
argument of Prof. P. Geyl, in the letter he contributes to 
your issue of last week ; but where he so cheerfully pro- 
claims to come from a country where architecture is a living 
art, it may be only embarrassment that will withhold a 
reply from an English correspondent. 

Before vigorous life goes the problem of birth. For 
present-day architecture, this problem is to breathe life into 
building, which is to be an assemblage of manufactured 
parts. Architects all the world over are alive to this. If 
the efforts to solve it, made in Holland and here, are to be 
compared, let us remember how the enunciation was made 
in each country. Here the eloquence of Ruskin placed the 
eternally true principles in Gothic architecture in their right 
light. This gave too narrow a perspective for the Dutch, 
and the same truths—for there are no others—were made 
unreal for them by the abstract, philosophical theories of 
berlage and others. This, with the difference in tempera- 
ment, has led to the restraint in seeking after meaningless 
novelty here, and has let loose an astonishing tour de force 
in Holland. 

All modern Dutch building suffers from this, yet it can 
give profound joy to one ‘‘ not in any way an expert.’? Can 
ihe secret be discovered? I think so. 

Holland builds largely in brick. These are now mostly 
machine made—rather well—but for making any sort of a 
show they must be laid with skill and knowledge of a bond. 
The old craf.sman’s touch—older than the pyramids. The 
bricklayer is now about the only craftsman on a building 
who can still use the whole of his skill to any effect, and it 
is this, and not the novel design, that gives the joy. 

And the New Regent Street? A foreman-mason, who 
helped to build it, said: ‘t No one could think of appren- 
ticing his boy to be a mason after going through that... .”’ 

All the world would be delighted if a living art had 
been born anywhere ; every country could then set about 
enjoying itself in its own way. But no art can be born by 
the placing of machine-made parts ; these are the food for 
engineering. The engineer can erect sound structures with 
them, at times of an almost natural beauty, as in the well- 
known silos in Canada and Argentine. 

Only the will of public interest could change this.— 
Yours, &c., 

P. VAN DER WAALS. 

July 11th, 1927. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE YOUTH 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


“HE daily Press has recently rejoiced in a mild sensa- 
tion known as the ‘* Society Wedding Case.’? The 
story proved entertaining for several reasons; it re- 

vealed details of financial embarrassment in High Life, flat- 
tering to a public glad to share even influenza with the 
Great ; there was a title in it; it concerned a honeymoon, a 
pretty bride, a trip round, or very nearly round, the world, 
Paris frocks, and a wedding in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
details in their cumulative effect almost as satisfactory as 
a corpse. Moreover, it provided material for comment 
upon Irresponsible Youth. 
The irresponsibility of Youth happens to-be a fashion- 
theme. According to current opinions, Youth 
should, or should not, vote, visit Russia, ride pillion on 
motor bicycles, marry, smoke, and pursue many other 
activities, on account of its irresponsibility. The moral, 
political, and economic aspects of that quality have been 
worn bare by criticism, but little attention seems to have 
been paid to its legal aspect, illustrated somewhat curiously 
by the ** Society Wedding Case.’’ 

The story is simple enough. On the first day of Ascot, 
1925, the daughter of a company director living in Chester 
Square became appropriately engaged to a Lieutenant in 
the Army, son of a titled lady. A month later the girl’s 
uncle introduced her during lunch to a partner in a firm 
of Brook Street dressmakers, confiding at the same time 
that his niece was going to be married, and that her husband 
would be ** awfully well off.”” The dressmaker not unnatur- 
ally invited the bride to her shop, and discussed arrange- 
ments for the trousseau. In August the girl and her mother 
called and ordered garments valued at £419 17s., which 
the dressmaker in her evidence declared to be in no way 
extravagant. There was no dispute about the price. 

The wedding took place in November, 1925. Accord- 
ing to her father’s evidence, the bride wished to outrival a 
girl friend who was also marrying that season. Certainly 
the wedding was ‘“* fully described in the society papers, 
and the wedding dress and other garments were fully illus- 
trated.’’ The bridesmaids wore medieval dresses. On her 
honeymoon the bride wrote from Paris to the dressmaker, 
sending a cheque for £50, and saying, ** Will you please 
send the account for my wedding dress, train and cap to 
Daddy, and I will pay for the veil and all the rest. I 
enclose a cheque and will send the rest at the beginning of 
the New Year.’’ She then departed on her tour ** almost 
round the world,’? and the balance of the bill remained 
unpaid. : 

Her father paid £81 7s. 6d. for the wedding dress, but 
refused to go further, declaring that he was not liable. He 
had, he said, given his daughter her wedding dress and 
£250, but had made no arrangement for her to pledge his 
credit. Finally, both he and his daughter were sued for 
payment of the outstanding debt of £288. 

Judgment went to the defendants. Mr. Justice Talbot 
expressed in court his sympathy for the plaintiff, who had 
actually supplied the goods, and declared it a matter of 
honour for the bride and her husband to pay the bill. But, 
said he, he had to deal with a matter, not of equity or 
morality, but of law. The bride had not acted as her 
father’s agent for any sum above £250; therefore the father 
was not liable. The bride was a minor, being nineteen when 
she contracted the debt; therefore she was not liable. She 
had not married her husband when she bought the trous- 
seau; therefore her husband was not liable. No one, it 
appears, was liable; so the dressmaker lost her case. 


able 


The bride’s freedom from responsibility provided a 
pretty situation. Youth, we are told, is careless of conse- 
quences. Youth likes to make a loud noise in the world. 
The bride, in order to make her particular kind of noise, 
secured without payment garments valued at £288, for 
** illustration in the Society papers.’ Because she was 
nineteen, the law regarded her as irresponsible, and she 
emerged scatheless from her trial. The previous month it 
happened that a boy in Leamington, actuated by the same 
desire, but choosing a less expensive and more direct 
method of fulfilment, broke into a railway man’s hut and 
stole fog detonators, valued at eightpence, for enjoyable 
explosion and a loud noise. Because he was fifteen, the 
law regarded him as responsible, and he was sentenced at 
his trial] to two months’ imprisonment. 

The levity of youth, therefore, appears applicable to 
financial matters concerning debt or credit, but not to 
larceny or theft. Civil law is more complex than criminal 
law, and it may be considered that only an adult mind can 
comprehend the mysteries of credit. Yet it seems odd that 
in one case the obtaining of goods without ability or intent 
to pay should be judged beyond the responsibility of a girl 
old enough to undertake the not negligible responsibilities 
of wifehood and potential motherhood, while in the other 
case, a boy, four years younger, suffered the full rigour of 
the law. 

It seems also curious that there should be a No-Man’s- 
Land wherein actions may be performed, as it were, by 
nobody, and unfortunate persons, such as the dressmaker, 
may slip between guardian and minor into the vacuity of 
** nobody’s business.’? The bride’s father ventured in court 
to express strong disapproval of the dressmaker; but it 
must be admitted that she was in a very difficult position. 
The milliners and Court dressmakers of Mayfair deal chiefly 
with well-to-do persons whose attitude to the payment of 
bills is dictated by their leisure and their superfluity. They 
find it hard to imagine that the settlement of a trifling 
account for forty pounds or so might make material differ- 
ence to the exquisite creatures who so skilfully procure them 
models from Paris or Vienna. Pressure for early payment 
is received with hurt surprise, and preludes the possible 
departure of a customer to a rival firm, The dressmaker 
has to take her luck and give credit. 

She has to take her luck not only with the credit but 
with the age of her customers. This particular dressmaker 
did not know that the bride was a minor. She could hardly 
have greeted her new client by inquiring, ‘‘ Madam, how 
old are you? ”’ Such policy might lead to a decline in 
trade. Nor can she be blamed for adopting an economic 
tradition which Jed her to suppose that if the future bride- 
groom was wealthy, and if the bride’s father lived in 
Chester Square, she was dealing with a girl who could afford 
a trousseau costing four hundred pounds or more. We 
do to-day, in spite of the niceties of the law, estimate the 
credit of a young girl by the income of her male relations, 
and however pernicious such a tradition may be in its 
ultimate effects upon young people, we cannot yet expect 
our dressmakers to ask us, ** Are you your father’s agent? ”’ 

Yet, it seems highly probable that could she do so, 
Society would be the healthier. There is too much vague 
hopefulness about the property of sons and daughters of 
the well-to-do, fostered by the effect of parents’ money 
upon children’s credit. The immediate consequences of 


any action are removed by the comforting sense that sonic- 
body will pay, and the contracting of debts becomes 2 
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youthful and quite permissible pastime, encouraged by the 
vendors of garments, motor-cars, and other agreeable 
luxuries. 

The law, we have been told, is an ass. But the law 
here is wiser, it would seem, than custom. It does not 
recognize the indefinite claim upon a father’s income sup- 
posed by the manufacturers of credit. A minor either is 
or is not his father’s agent. And this is as it ought to be. 
The gift of a precise sum, with the ability to spend it, or 
to enjoy the interest of capital well protected, may foster 
a proper sense of the value of money. It is unquestionably 
a better means of helping children than an arbitrary allow- 
ance, with occasional gifts, and the feeling of monstrous asd 
possibly mythical credit in the background. Such a feeling 
can only result in an idea of money as a substance which 
expands indefinitely upon strong desire, and promotes 
neither security in business, affection in the family, nor 
responsibility in youth, 


NERVES AND MUSCLES 
By PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, F.R.S. 
V.—THE HEART* 


T is common to describe the heart as a separate type 
[«: muscle not coming under either of the other cate- 
gories, voluntary and involuntary. Actually it is in- 
voluntary in the sense that it is not governed directly by 
the will, but in microscopic structure and in other 
characteristics it approximates closely to the voluntary 
type. The heart is an amazing machine; it is so well 
adapted to its purpose and so capable of meeting the needs 
of the body in emergency. Its duty is a very vital one—like 
that of the “* safety-men ”’ in mines—and if it goes on strike 
even for a few moments its owner dies. Its job is to pump 
blood round the body. All the vital organs of the body need 
a continuous stream of blood, in order to supply them with 
foodstuffs for fuel and materials for growth and repair, but 
especially to provide them with oxygen. If the brain be 
deprived of oxygen, even for a few seconds, it (or its owner, 
whichever way you like to look at it) passes into uncon- 
sciousness. The amount of blood circulating is fairly large : 
in a man at rest it may be about 4 litres a minute—nearly 
a gallon, about equal to the total amount of blood in the 
body. This is nearly 500,000 gallons a year, about 
30,000,000 gallons in 65 years, even in a man remaining 
continuously at rest—not a bad output for a little self- 
regulating pump weighing less than a pound. During 
muscular effort its output is greater, under conditions of 
severe exertion perhaps eight times as great as during rest. 
During this pumping process the heart does a great 
deal of work. The pressure in the arteries is high, and equal 
approximately to that of about 5 or 6 feet of water. Thus 
in a year the heart of a resting man does work equivalent 
to raising nearly 500,000 gallons 6 feet upwards, or to 
raising 100 gallons to the top of Mount Everest. In a man 
doing average work the mean output will probably be twice 
as great, so that his heart in a year will do the work re- 
quired to raise 200 gallons, that is, about one ton, from 
sea level to the top of Mount Everest. The matter can be 
expressed in an even more fantastic way: the work done 
by the heart of a healthy man would in five months be 
safficient to lift it clean out of the gravitational field of the 
earth into empty space outside. The work done by his 
heart in 65 years would be enough to lift his whole body 
right away from the earth. 

The movements of the heart are automatic. If we 
kill a frog and open up his chest we can see his heart 
beating away inside a sac called the pericardium. If we 
remove this sac we can get at the heart itself and tie a 
thread on to its tip and connect the thread to a light lever, 
and so write a record of its movements on a smoked drum. 








*® Professor Hill’s previous articles appeared in THB NATION on June 11th, 
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We may go further. We may cut the heart completely out 
and connect it to a glass tube filled with salt solution, and 
it will go on working and pumping the salt water for hours 
and hours. It requires a little oxygen, and it demands that 
the salt water shall contain salts in the right concentrations 
and the right proportions. If these simple needs are met 
the little pump can go on working once a second or so for 
days. We may go further still. We may cut the heart 
up into strips and bathe each strip in the salt water, and 
it will go on contracting automatically for long periods and 
writing its records by a lever on a smoked surface. The 
neart has an intrinsic rhythm of its own. Its nature is to 
beat and to beat continuously : it provides, so to speak, 
its own stimulus and does not require one from outside. 

The speed at which a heart beats depends upon many 
factors. Each portion of the heart has an intrinsic rhythm 
of its own; the speed, however, of the heart as a whole is 
set by that of its quickest part, for when once any portion 
of the heart has started a beat, the beat spreads rapidly 
over its surface, all the other parts following suit. The 
most quickly beating portion of the heart is that around 
the entrance of the great veins into the right auricle. Under 
ordinary conditions it is this part of the heart which acts 
as pacemaker, the beat spreading out from there to every 
corner of it. It is possible, however, experimentally, and 
Nature has made the same experiment in disease, to hinder 
the free conduction of the beat over the heart. In a con- 
dition called ‘* heart-block,”? which may be partial or com- 
plete, the beat does not spread completely over the whole 
organ. In such cases we may find the ventricle beating in 
its own intrinsic rhythm, much slower than the auricle. 
Such a condition is found in man (excessive smoking may 
be one of its causes), and it can easily be produced by injury 
in the case of an isolated heart. 

In normal healthy animals the speed of the heart is 
fairly constant during rest, but rises two to four times dur- 
ing muscular activity. In healthy men the rate of the heart 
beat may be from 45 to 90 per minute, and during severe 
effort it may rise rapidly to as much as 180; beyond that 
it seems unable to go, though in certain heart affections it 
reaches higher frequencies still. In athletic people, and 
particularly in athletes in training, the rate at which it beats 
is usually low. Ordinary people have a rate of about 65 to 
75 per minute, but an athletic individual, who keeps him- 
self fit, may get down as low as 45 when he is at rest, and 
such rates as 55 are common. The capacity of the body 
for hard exercise, especially when long continued, depends 
largely upon the ability of the heart to meet the demand 
of the muscles for blood. The big and powerful heart seems 
to beat more slowly than the ordinary and less muscular 
one, and obviously if a heart beats only 45 times a minute 
it has a fourfold accommodation when its rate can rise 
to 180, whereas if its resting rate is 90 it has only a twofold 
accommodation under the same conditions. Examine your 
friends and see if, in general, the most athletic have not the 
slowest hearts. Individual exceptions will be found, but 
tHere is no doubt of the general proposition. 

The heart is governed by two nerves. These nerves do 
not cause the beat of the heart, but they are capable of influ- 
encing its rate and affecting its strength. The vagus nerve, 
coming from the brain (this is an ‘f involuntary ”’ nerve, 
not under our direct control), can slow the beat so much 
that if it is fully stimulated the heart will stop completely. 
A beautiful experiment can be made with an eel : his brain 
is destroyed, his vagus nerve dissected out, and his heart 
beat recorded. Directly you start the coil which stimulates 
the nerve the heart stops dead and continues completely 
at rest until the stimulation ends: then it begins imme- 
diately to beat again. The other nerve going to the heart 
is the sympathetic. When this is stimulated the beat be- 
comes stronger and more rapid. In ordinary life there is 
a certain amount of ‘* vagus tone,”’ as it is called, the 
vagus being constantly and slightly at work, keeping the 
heart rate down. As soon as exercise begins the vagus 
effect is removed automatically by the nervous system, 
and the heart rate quickens; then the sympathetic nerve 
comes into play, also automatically, and drives the rate 
still higher. If the heart beat is recorded electrically, one 
can see its rate rushing up right from the moment when 
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exercise begins. The very first beat after the word ** go ” 
is quicker than the previous one, and within half a minute 
or so the rate has nearly reached its maximum value. 

Excitement and emotion influence the rate of the heart, 
as we all know. The immediate effect is due to the nervous 
influences I have described. Another reason for the con- 
tinued high rate, under conditions of excitement, is prob- 
ably the presence of a substance, adrenalin, in the blood. 
Deep embedded in the body, near the kidneys, is a pair of 
glands called the suprarenals. These little organs produce 
a chemical body called ‘* adrenalin’? (which chemists 
are now able to make in the laboratory) which has all kinds 
of astonishing effects upon the body. In general it has the 
same effect as stimulation of the so-called ‘* sympathetic ” 
nerves : an overdose of adrenalin may give an animal, 
or man, many of the subjective feelings, as well as the 
objective appearance, of terror or excitement. During 
emotion adrenalin is produced by these little glands and 
thrown into the blood stream, and one of its effects is to act 
upon the heart to quicken its rate and strengthen its beat. 
In an animal which_has to fight for its life a powerful heart 
beat is an important means to success, and the excitement 
and emotion of the struggle, or of preparation for it, cause 
the liberation of this substance adrenalin, which, amongst 
other effects, has the result of stimulating the heart to 
greater activity. Anxiety and emotion—to whatever due— 
even the prospect of having to make an after-dinner speech, 
have the same bodily effect as the excitement and terror of 
a struggle for existence. 

In the isolated heart, and in the heart of a cold-blooded 
animal inside its body, the rate can be affected by the tem- 
perature. A rise of temperature of 10 deg. C. will double, 
or more than double, the rate of beat : a fall of temperature 
will correspondingly slow it. Many chemical agencies have 
the same effect. Absence of certain salts from the fluid in 
which it is bathed may stop it altogether, or cause it to 
give a very abnormal beat. 

The rate of beat of the heart varies enormously from 
one animal to another. It is not known what the rate is in 
a whale, but it must be very low: it would be an amusing 
scientific adventure to try to find out: in horses it is 
about thirty beats per minute. In smaller animals the rate 
is higher. It is quite easy to feel the rapid beat of a dog’s 
heart; a rabbit’s heart goes still more quickly; the heart 
of a mouse or of a little bird goes hundreds of times a 
minute, so rapidly that you cannot possibly count it. The 
only way in which it can be counted in a very small 
creature, such as a mouse or canary, is by connecting the 
animal to suitable electrical recording apparatus. If you 
could look at it, such a heart, to the unaided eye, would 
not give any definite appearance of beating : it would show 
merely a rapid quiver which the eye would be unable to 
analyze. Only by electric means, or by a high speed kine- 
matograph, can the actual beats be registered. 

The discovery of the circulation of the blood was made 
by William Harvey, who was born in 1578 and died in 
1657. His work was only the starting point of researches 
which are still going on, and many of the greatest physio- 
logists of to-day are occupied in studying the nature of the 
heart beat and the factors which control the circulation of 
the blood. In a sense we are stil] only at the beginning of 
our knowledge of the subject. Recent work has made 
clear indeed many of the general laws that govern the be- 
haviour of the heart and circulation, but we remain in 
ignorance of the fundamental mechanism of the cardiac 
muscle cells, of their rhythm, of the mode of action of the 
nerves upon them, of the conduction of their contraction 
wave, and of the electric changes which are so easily de- 
tected when a heart beats. The late Professor Starling and 
his colleagues have described the way in which the heart 
adapts itself to the various loads that are put upon it during 
exercise. When it receives more blood to pump, its fibres 
lengthen and it gives a stronger beat: in consequence it 
requires more energy, so the vessels in the heart muscle 
itself open out to allow it to receive a more plentiful supply 
of blood. Its powers of adaptation depend partly upon a 
beautiful automatic mechanism of reflex nerve control, by 
which messages pass to the brain from heart and blood 
vessels, and back from the brain to these again. Starling, 
to whom we owe so much for his studies of the heart, 
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spoke in a Harveian Oration of ‘‘ The Wisdom of the 
Body.” The heart also is wise, the deeper one 
probes the wiser it seems: it is difficult to find, or to 
imagine, any way (with the material it has at its disposal 
and the needs which it must satisfy) in which its working 
could be bettered. 

The details of the circulation are simple. The heart 
of man is a pump consisting of two chambers, each supplied 
with inlet and exit valves. The left chamber pumps blood, 
which it receives from the lungs, into the aorta and thence 
around the body. A portion of this blood passes straight 
away into the coronary artery, which opens out into the 
heart muscle itself and supplies it with the food and oxygen 
it needs. The pressure in the arteries is relatively high : if 
we could insert a long vertical tube into one of them the 
blood would rush up it to a height of about six feet, and 
we should see it oscillating in the tube a distance of a foot 
or more. As we trace the arteries out, we find that they 
break ‘up into smaller and smaller tubes until finally they 
reach the tissues themselves which require the blood : there 
they branch into the minute capillaries, where the blood 
corpuscles pass in single file. The red corpuscles 
of the blood of man are only about 3-10,000 of an inch 
across, and they contain inside them a_ substance, 
hemoglobin, which gives the red colour to the blood and 
carries the oxygen which the organs of the body need. 
Professor Krogh, of Copenhagen, has made, through a 
microscope, a beautiful kinematograph film of the blood 
flow through these tiny blood vessels. In it one can see 
them branching and. the corpuscles hurtling through, and 
the way in which the capillaries join together again to form 
the venules, which gradually become veins and return the 
blood to the heart. 

On its right side the heart receives the blood, now 
depleted of oxygen, from the great veins. These enter the 
right auricle and pass into the right ventricle, which (when 
the heart beats) forces the blood out into the pulmonary 
artery, from which it travels by branching blood vessels, 
getting ever smaller and smaller, till it finally passes 
through the lung capillaries; these are spread out all over 
the surface of the lungs. The lungs consist of millions of 
little bags, which are filled with air and emptied again as 
we breathe, and the blood in the capillaries is brought into 
close contact with this air; from it the red corpuscles take 
oxygen and to it the blood surrenders carbonic acid. ‘Thus, 
the air which comes out again from the lungs has lost some 
of its oxygen and has gained carbonic acid. After passing 
the capillaries of the lungs the blood is gradually gathered 
together into veins, and finishes up in the pulmonary vein 
from which it pours once more into the left side of the 
heart. There it begins its circuit again. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AT 
FRANKFORT 


HE fifth annual festival of the International Society 

[ for Contemporary Music was held this year for the 
first time in Germany, at Frankfort-on-Main, and was 
inaugurated on June 29th by a gala performance at the 
opera-house of Busoni’s ‘* Doktor Faust,’”’ one of the most 
remarkable and interesting works of modern times. In 
the same way that everyone, however insensitive, who had 
the privilege of coming into personal contact, however 
casual, with Busoni, must inevitably have felt himself to 
be in the presence of a man of genius, so even the most 
superficial acquaintance with his work is enough to con- 
vince one that, despite all its failings and imperfections it 
belongs to an entirely different world from that to which 
ninety-nine hundredths of modern music belongs. And 
yet Busoni is one of the most tragic failures in all art. 
Prior to ** Doktor Faust ’’ he had never succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work in which his genius had found full and con- 
vincing expression, and just when he had seemed to be on 
the verge of doing so in this work he was suddenly struck 
down in the prime of his life before he had been able to 
complete it. For it is necessary to emphasize the fact that 
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** Doktor Faust,’”’ as left by the composer, was only a 
magnificent torso to which arms and legs have been added 
by another and less skilful hand, that of his pupil Philipp 
Jarnach. It has, I know, been authoritatively stated that 
the work was complete and in full score with the exception 
of the last scene, but it is difficult to believe that this is 
true, since unmistakable traces of the hand of Jarnach seem 
to me to be in evidence long before this point is reached, 
particularly in the orchestration—in the second part of 
the scene at the court of Parma, for example. However 
that may be, it is certain that the suave and luscious neo- 
Wagnerian scoring of the final section is so entirely foreign 
to the spirit of Busoni’s music, and so at variance with 
that of the rest of the opera that the whole conception of 
the work is gravely impaired, if not entirely destroyed. It 
would surely have been better to have left the work as it 
was, in all its incomplete integrity, rather than to have 
spoilt it in this fashion. It is possible to derive complete 
esthetic satisfaction from an unfinished picture or statue; 
why should it be any more difficult to do so from an 
unfinished musical composition? The fact that the con- 
ception of the whole has been spoilt, however, does not 
prevent one from deriving supreme pleasure from the 
separate parts of it that were finished by the master; the 
strikingly original scene in the church and that in the 
cellar at Wittenberg, to name only two, are magnificent 
pieces of work, engendering the conviction that if Busoni 
had been spared to complete the work it would probably 
have been the most important landmark in the history of 
opera since the death of Wagner. 

Within the narrow limits of the space at my disposal 
it is obviously impossible to deal adequately with each of 
the twenty-three compositions performed at the six concerts 
which followed; neither is it necessary, however, seeing 
that the proportion of good works to bad was, at a generous 
estimate, in the ratio of one to four, and, in the depart- 
ment of chamber-music, even smaller than that. Here, 
indeed, only two struck me as being worthy of inclusion 
in programmes which purported to be representative of 
the best in modern music, and one of them, the string 
quartet of Van Dieren with double bass instead of ’cello, 
was so badly played by the Amar Quartet that only those 
who had already heard it under more auspicious circum- 
stances could possibly have believed it to be a good, or 
even a tolerable, work. It is a matter of common experi- 
ence that some music loses more than other music when it 
is badly performed, and Van Dieren is one of those unfor- 
tunate composers whose work sounds totally unconvincing 
and ineffective unless it is well played, which it very seldom 
is; indeed, I would even go so far as to say that if my 
knowledge of his music was confined to the performances of 
it that have been given in public instead of being based 
on a study of the scores, my opinion of it would in all 
probability be a very low one indeed, instead of a very 
high one. 

The other notable chamber-music work was the con- 
certo of Alban Berg, a pupil and follower of Schénberg, 
to whom it is dedicated, for piano, violin, and thirteen wind 
instruments, one of the most astonishing tours-de-force of 
perverse ingenuity in modern music. If I single it out for 
special mention it is not at all because I enjoyed it— 
indeed, the cacophony of parts of it are frankly unendur- 
able—but because it is undoubtedly the work of a man of 
immense talent, or at least cleverness, however much one 
may regrét the uses to which it is put. 

In the orchestral programmes three works in particular 
stood out from among the rest, namely, a Suite by the 
Austrian composer Hauer, and two piano concertos by 
Béla Bartédk and Ernst Toch respectively. The Suite is 
a particularly original composition consisting of six move- 
ments, throughout each of which the piano plays a canto 
fermo consisting of a descending chromatic scale around 
which the other instruments weave elaborate contrapuntal 
designs. The fault of the work lies in the fact that all 
movements are too much alike, and too obviously built 
according to the same formula, with the result that one’s 
interest gradually lessens as the work proceeds, and bore- 
dom is only avoided by the comparative shortness of each 
movement and by the exceedingly clever, if somewhat 
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** jazzy,”’ rhythmical decorations provided by an elaborate 


battery of percussion instruments. Still, one would will- 
ingly hear it again, which is more than one could say of 
most of the music performed at the festival. 

The concerto of Barték is not one of the best examples 
of this composer’s art; indeed, his more recent develop- 
ments have been somewhat disappointing. From being an 
artist of great originality and independence he seems now 
to be on the way to becoming merely a gifted follower of 
Stravinsky. Nevertheless, the concerto is undoubtedly the 
work of a master, impressing one with a sense of great 
power and absolute sincerity. In this latter quality the 
concerto of Toch is deficient. It is an exceedingly brilliant 
performance on the part of a musician who has obviously 
all the tricks of the trade at his finger-ends, but its qualities 
are all on the surface, and are unlikely to wear well with 
repeated hearing. It was certainly the one outstanding 
popular success of the festival, even hardened critics per- 
mitting themselves the unwonted and almost unprofessional 
luxury of applause. 

A more solid and enduring impression, however, was 
effected by an oratorio for unaccompanied chorus and four 
soloists by the Jugo-Slavian composer Bozidar Sirola, 
entitled ‘* The Life and Deeds of Saint Cyril and Saint 
Methodius.”? The only fault of the work consists in its 
excessive length, but this could easily be remedied by 
judicious cutting. It has a truly Byzantine grandeur and 
majesty, and an epic breadth reminding one of Mussorgsky 
at his best. Judging by this single work it would seem 
that Jugo-Slavia has at last produced a composer of 
European stature and significance. 

On the whole, however, it must be confessed that the 
festival made a distinctly disappointing impression on one, 
or rather would have done so if one had supposed that the 
works performed at it were representative of modern music 
at its best, which they certainly were not. For leaving 
aside all questions of personal taste for the moment, it is 
surely obvious that a series of concerts from which the 
names of Schénberg, Stravinsky, Ravel, Sibelius, Honegger, 
Prokofieff, Szymanovsky and de Falla, to mention only a 
few names at random, were omitted, could not possibly 
claim to be so regarded. It would seem, therefore, that 
the choice of works has, in most countries, been confided 
to juries who either do not take their duties seriously or 
else are influenced by considerations other than those which 
have to do with the intrinsic musical value of the works 
submitted to them; and that if the International Society 
for Contemporary Music is to survive, a drastic change of 
policy and a thorough overhauling of its methods and 
machinery are imperatively required. 

Cecit Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“HE new ballet ‘‘ Le pas d’acier,”’ figuring the life of 
Socialist Russia, may be reckoned, both musically and 
choreographically a considerable success. Evidently 

Prokofieff is a better composer than the brilliant young 
Frenchmen who usually compose the music for the Russian 
ballet now, and much of the dancing was extremely interest- 
ing. The second half of this ballet—which is divided into 
two sections symbolizing play and work—is considerably 
better than the first, which, on the first seeing at any 
rate, is choreographically confusing. The finale with the 
hammers is very impressive, both in music and dancing. 
The two planes on which this ballet is danced is full of 
beauty, but probably the stage is too small for a completely 
successful rendering. Still personally I prefer ‘*‘ The Cat ” 
to ** Le pas d’acier.”’ This other ‘* novelty ”’ is, I think, 
one of the most interesting ballets that has been produced 
for years, and seems likely to become a popular favourite. 
The music was not more than adequate, but both the décor 
and the choreography were original and beautiful. In its 
general unpleasantness, uncompromising simplicity and 
direct cruelty, ‘* The Cat ’? seems to me more Greek in 
spirit than anything else I have ever seen on the stage. It 
is superbly danced by M. Lifar. 
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Mr. Julian Frank’s ‘‘sensational thriller ’’ at the 


Royalty, ** The Man Responsible,”’ is by no means a bad 
evening’s entertainment, and is well produced by the 
author and Mr. Stanley Drewitt. But it has grave defects 
as a melodrama. In such a play, which should deal with 
obvious values everyone can accept, our sympathies should 
very definitely be engaged on the side of good as against 
evil. But in this play evil is represented by a maniac, 
so the direct value is blurred. Also the validity of the 
melodramatic world is slightly encroached upon by the 
introduction here and there of another world, the world 
of social comedy. The play, in fact, is not quite pure, 
which is a pity. For the rules are that we must live com- 
pletely in one world if we are to be illuded, and that we 
must have no time to consider moral issues. Of course, 
in most melodramas there are moments when we will 
inevitably begin to think unless our attention is thoroughly 
occupied : the Elizabethans used to get over such dangerous 
moments by a flood of words, and there is one superb 
opportunity for rhetoric missed in this play. There are 
ilso one or two technical errors. ~ The male names, for 
instanee, are Warden, Morton, and Gordon, which sound 
so alike thet we are very confused in the first act. But 
for those who like out-and-out melodrama, Mr. Lewin 
Mannering’s horribly sinister villain is very gratifying, and 
quite worth going to see. 
7 * * 
Os-Ke-Non-Ton, the Mohawk singer, gave 
gs *? at the Wigmore Hall on July 6th, though 
it is difficult to apply the word “‘ native ”’ to these songs, 
set to a piano accompaniment and turned into concert-hall 
Those who like listening to folksongs in a concert 
room might as well listen to Os-Ke-Non-Ton as anyone 
else, but they will not find out much about the Red Indians. 
At the end of the programme the singer gave us some real 
primitive Red Indian music with water-drum accompani- 
ment. This certainly would have sounded far better in the 
mountains than in the Wigmore Hell; still it was obviously 
the real thing, and it was amusing to see how the elaborate 
drawing-room had been consiructed out of the 
primitive rhythms of the Red Indians. 
* * * 
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In my notice of the ‘* Honeysuckle * at Playroom Six, 
I attributed, as a result of misunderstanding something the 
manager said, the very interesting production to Mr. 
Horatio Taylor instead of to Mr. Ralph Neale. I have great 
pleasure in retracting my error, and congratulating Mr. 
Neale on a very good piece of work. 

* w * 

There is a large and varied collection of modern Eng- 
lish and French etchings, engravings, drypoints, aquatints,. 
and lithographs on exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery, 
George Street, Hanover Square, which are to be on view 
from July to September. To those who are amateurs of 
painting rather than experts in these specialized forms of 
artistic activity, the most interesting aspect of the exhibi- 
tion will be the large number of etchings and engravings 
by those who are already well known as painters. This is 
the case with most of the French section, where we find 
works by Matisse, Segonzac, Marie Laurencin, Marchand, 
Vlaminck, de Waroquier, and others, but is less noticeable 
among the English artists, who are mostly much less well 
known, and are generally younger and less experienced. It 
therefore, natural that their work should be on the 
whole less accomplished and less interesting and at the 
same time more obviously derivative. That is not to say 
that there is nothing of merit: Mr. David Jones’s studies 
of animals have charm and delicacy of line; Mr. Eric Gill’s 
engravings are solidly designed and skilfully executed, and 
the lithographs of Mrs. Raverat, especially ‘* The Sleepers,”’ 
are attractive, to mention only a few. But the best work 


here is that of Matisse, Marchand, and Segonzac. 
+ * * 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, July 17th.— 

Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘* The 

* Grievances,’ ’? South Place, 11. 
Monday, July 18th.— 

Vere Sullivan’s ** The Village,’’ at the Globe. 

Film—‘** The Golden Clown,’’ Marble Arch Pavilion. 


Psychology of 
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Tuesday, July 19th.— 

1 H. Chapin’s ** Art and Opportunity,’”? Playroom 

Six. ; 
Wednesday, July 20th.— 

** Shake Your Feet,’’ at the Hippodrome. 
Thursday, July 21st.— 

Fellowship of Faiths, City Temple, 5.15. 

OMICRON. 


DEAD HOLLOW 


Tuts hollow is grown malignant. Here things clean 
And kind elsewhere are mildewed with a bane. 

The cows stand all despondent, dull eyed, lean, 
The trees, like sleepers half aware of pain, 

Stir fretfully. Great nettles tuft and sprout 

Beside the puny white of a rabbit’s bones 

And every step we take sends hissing out 

A savage whizz of flies on the hot stones. 


Uneasy sweat creeps cold upon our flesh, 
No nut will ripen here, the sloes are dead. 
Enormous sulky spiders weave their mesh 
In bridges, browhigh, to defile the head 
And clog the hand that brushes them away. 
Come, leave this rank enchantment, for the fresh 
Air of the upland and the summer day. 
L. A. G. Srrone. 





THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15 


(Gerrard 3929.) 


Matinees, Wednesday 2.30 


“ THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


and Friday, at 





AMBASSADORS, (Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & FRI., 2.0 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
“THE SPOT ON THE SUN.” 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 








DRURY LANE. 8.15. 


“THE DESERT SONG.” 
WELCHMAN, EDITH 


EVGS., MATS., WED, and SAT.. at 2.30 


A New Musical Play. 


HARRY DAY. GENE GERRARD. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. 
Nightly at 8.30. 


Gerrard 0313 


Matinees, Tuesday and Thursday et 2.30. 
*“NEARLY DIVORCED.” 
A New Farce, by E. DAGNALL. 


FORTUNE THEATRE. 





Regent 13507. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
‘““ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


ELLIS JEFFREYS. 
418 MAJESTY’'S 


RONALD SQUIRE. 





Gerr. 0606. etiee 
MAURICE CHEVALIER in 
LEW LESLIE'S “ WHITE BIRDS.” 
Evenings at 8.30. 
KINGSWAY. 


Smoking Permitted. 


Matinee, Thursday, at 2.30. 


2.00. 





(Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 


JEAN CADELL in 
___“ MARIGOLD.” on 
Lyric Basemeromith. 3012. EVENINGS at 8.30 
‘““WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED . * 
An entertainment inspired by Charles Dickens. 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 





Riverside 








ST. MARTIN’S.  Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 


““MEET THE WIFE.” By LYNN STARLING. 
CONSTANCE COLLIER. GEORGE TULLY. 


HENRY DANIELL. 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymerket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 te 1. 
LEATRICE JOY in 





Commencing Monday next, July 18. 


‘““VANITY.’’ CONRAD NAGEL in “THERE YOU ARE.”’ 


Also CHARLES CHAPLIN in “‘ THE BROADWAY ” (The Cure). 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
ANIMAL LIFE 


HiE world may be divided into dog-lovers and dog- 

haters, cat-lovers and cat-haters, those who can dis- 

tinguish a reed-warbler from a sedge-warbler, and 
those who cannot distinguish a thrush from a starling. 
The criterion of these three divisions is respectively a 
human, an artistic, and a scientific attitude towards the 
animal world. The dog-lover yields to the primitive desire 
to make a friend of an animal; the cat-lover is attracted 
by the cold and formal! beauty of animals; the bird-lover 
deep down has the scientific passion for classification and 
knowledge. Books on animals, which are very numerous 
and usually entertaining, reflect clearly these three atti- 
tudes. Miss Frances Pitt, I think, writes some of the most 
charming books on animals that are published. 
field-naturalist of distinction, and therefore a scientist. 
But her primary reaction to all animals from the otter to 
the badger is that of the dog-lover; she wants to get on 
human terms with them. 


She is a 


And she has a genius for doing 
sO. It is about five years ago that, more or less by 
I read her ** Woodland Creatures,”’ 
struck by its curious beauty. 


accident, and was 
She is not sentimental, but 
extraordinarily sympathetic to the animal world, so that 
she manages, somehow or other, to get into, and to get 
her reader into, the dim, direct, and voleanic mind which 
is characteristic of all beasts, wild and domesticated. A 
new book of hers, ** Moses, my Otter *? (Arrowsmith, 5s.), 
is a very good example of her powers. It is a charming 
book, and no dog-lover after reading it but will determine 
to keep a tame otter in his back-garden and bathrcom. 
(indeed, Miss Pitt has seen the danger and added a 
‘** Postseript ’? warning us seriously against the inclina- 
tion.) With almost any other writer the book would have 
had the intolerable fault of sentimentality which is the pit- 
fall for all who write or talk about their ‘** pets.”? Miss 
Pitt is so direct and simple, and so curiously sympathetic 
to animals, that what she gives us is a concrete feeling of 
the ‘* country ’’ with its sights, and its sounds, and its 
smeils, and an almost equally concrete feeling of the inside 
of an otter’s mind. 
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* * * 


Cat-lovers are much rarer than dog-lovers, and the 
formal beauty of animals does not seem to appeal to many 
people. You can test the truth of this by going to the 
Zoo and listening to the remarks of the human visitors. 
The sardonic antics of the orang-outang or a large bear 
sitting on its haunches waving its arms for buns is what 


attracts them. Animals are ** queer ” or ‘* funny,”’ and, 
if they are small enough, they are ** pretty ’’ or ** what a 


dear! *’, but you hardly ever hear any remark about their 


beauty, even in the aquarium. This brings me to another 
book, ‘** Tropical Aquarium Fishes, How to Breed and 
Rear Them,”’ by the President of the British Aquarists’ 
Association, Mr. A. E. Hodge (Witherby, 7s. 6d.). Mr. 
Hodge’s book shows that the hobby of keeping an aquarium 
is not uncommon, and he tells you exactly how you may 
do so and what varieties of tropical fish you may keep. 
Even the most passionate animal lover can hardly make a 
pet of a fish or an amphibious snail, and, though there is, 
of course, even in the most amateur aquarist a certain 
amount of scientific interest in the habits of their “‘ pets,” 
knowledge is not the object of aquarium keepers in general. 
I assume that it must be the astonishing beauty of fishes 


swimming in a tank which induces most amateurs to keep 
aquariums, and I rarely go to the aquarium at the Zoo 
without making up my mind to become a British aquarist. 
Indeed, with Mr. Hodge as a guide it really seems quite 
easy to become one. 

* * * 

After the humanists and the exsthetes, the scientists. 
Animals interest the scientists in a large number of different 
ways, and they pass on their knowledge to Jaymen in a 
large number of different kinds of books. ‘“* Bird Life at 
Home and Abroad,”? by T. A. Coward (Warne, 7s. 6d.), 
and ** How Birds Live,’? by E. M. Nicholson (Williams & 
Norgate, 3s. 6d.), are good examples of one variety. Here 
are two expert field naturalists who put the result of their 
knowledge in a form that anyone can enjoy and understand. 
Mr. Coward tells us about the flamingos on the Camargue 
in the South of France or the great skuas on Hermaness 
Hill, and when we have finished his book, the sediment left 
in cur minds is idle entertainment and a good many 
isolated facts about the habits of birds and beasts. Mr. 
Nicholson’s book is more interesting and more scientifically 
valuable. He discusses both the psychology and sociology 
of bird life, and the facts and problems have a bearing 
upon such subjects as the struggle for existence, the work- 
ing of the human mind, and the social instincts of animals 
and Particularly interesting is his chapter on the 
territorial theery of Mr. Eliot Howard and the communal 
habits of certain species. 


men. 


His facts seem to prove his 
contention that the ** territorial instinct,’? by which on the 
break up of the winter flocks or communities the male seeks 
a solitary territory and holds it against all intruders, is 
closely connected with the problems of avian overcrowding 
It is most fully developed 
in birds like the robin, ** whose powers of flight and range 
in foraging are limited,’? while it does not exist at all in 
birds, like the swift, whose flight and range make questions 
of food supply unimportant. 


and is by no means universal. 


* * * 


Mr. Nicholson is primarily an ornithologist. The - 
author of ‘* Social Life in the Animal Werld,” by 
Fr. Alverdes (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.), is a Professor of 
Zoology, but the interest of his book is not mainly zoo- 
logical. Though not nearly so important as Kohler’s 
‘* The Mentality of Apes,’’ it can legitimately be compared 
with it, for it gives the facts and discusses the nature of 
communal psychology in the animal world. The bare facts 
are often extremely illuminating for the study of human 
society. It is probable, for instance, that a smal] twist in 
the psychology of our antediluvian ancestors might well 
have made us take the path which leads to the sociology of 
the bee or the ant; indeed, some observers maintain that 
the essence of Bolshevism is an attempt to revolutionize 
human psychology and merge the individual in the com- 
munity, just as the individual bee is merged in the collec- 
tive hive. Even in the domestic chicken yard the philo- 
sopher may find a field for contemplation. Let him observe 
the facts about the ‘* pecking order ” or “* pecking list,” 
given by Professor Alverdes, and he will find Debrett and 
some of the usages of Society embryonically in the farm 
vard. 

Lronarp Woot tr. 
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REVIEWS 
AMERICA THE GOLDEN 


America the Golden. By RAMSAY Muir. (Williams & Norgate. 


9e 
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Wuat went ye out for to see?’’ That is the first question 
which, even if we are too polite to ask it to his face, we 
should ask behind his back of every traveller from foreign 
parts, who offers to tell us ‘‘ the truth about ’’ Moscow or 
Paiagonia or wherever it may be. Cauelum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt. No intelligent and educated 
man, least of all a publicist with an established reputation 
for coherence and consistency of thought, can be expected 
to bring an absolutely open mind to bear on the institutions 
and practices of a foreign country. He carries with him his 
own temperament and mental make-up, his own set of pre- 
dilections or principles, his own apparatus of at any rate 
provisional solutions for the problems that vex mankind. 
The utmost we can ask of him is that he should observe 
accurately, judge temperately, expound moderately, and by 
serious argument and striking illustration exhibit reasons 
for the faith that is in him. 

Judged by these criteria, Mr. Ramsay Muir’s record of 
his impressions of America Awill surely win attentive and 
respectful admiration even from those who by temperament 
or conviction are debarred from accepting his conclusions. 
Brief and readable and admirably arranged, written with a 
notable economy of diction, and fortified with just enough 
statistical and other information to give it solidity without 
stodginess/the book is in every way a model for Calebs and 
Joshuas of all complexions to study with care, if they 
desire to obtain credence or even attention for their reports. 

But to those who share Mr. Muir's general political and 
social philosophy without having had the energy or the 
opportunity to bring it to the test of personal experience of 
American conditions, the book will come as a veritable god- 
send. For they will find in it what it is always most com- 
forting to find—a lucid and thoughtful exposition of the 
reasons for believing what they hoped and suspected must 
be true. And they will gain, too, something which, while less 
flattering to their self-esteem, is of at least equal value—a 
renewed impulse to look for what is good and inspiriting in 
American industrial civilization. Non cuivis contingit adire 
Corinthum: but it is important to the future of the world 
that there should be many Englishmen who are in the 
psychological state of wishing to make the journey. Is it 
an exaggeration to say that as a result of the combined 
efforts of foreign panegyrists and domestic satirists—of the 
Austins and Lloyds conjoined with the Menckens and 
Lewises—the prospect of plunging for longer than a week- 
end into that hectic hustle of he-men has come to seem 
almost too daunting to many a timorous and shrinking 
European? Mr. Muir is frank and vigorous in his criticism 
of certain aspects of American life: but one rises from his 
book with a renewed sense of the real, if limited, extent to 
which it is desirable and indeed imperative that Europeans 
should look for guidance and inspiration to Americanism 
as an atmosphere and a system. 

It is time to attempt to summarize some of Mr. Muir’s 
specific judgments. Briefly, in this analysis of the causes 
of American prosperity, he classifies the influences at work 
into three groups—those which we cannot imitate, those 
which we should not care to imitate if we could, and those 
whose transplantation into English soil is within limits 
both possible and desirable. Among the first are to be placed 
America’s enormous endowments of natural resources, her 
vast uniform home market (which alone enables her to in- 
dulge in the luxury of High Protection and to exploit to the 
limit the possibilities of mass production), her war-profits, 
and (a less familiar point) the lucky start given her by the 
war in certain leading industries which were just beginning 
to assume prominence when it broke out—electric power, 
the cinema, the motor-car. As to the second group, Mr. Muir 
is careful not to assume a lecturing or self-righteous attitude, 
and to make it plain that he is not attempting to teach 
America her business, only to clear his mind and ours as 
to which of her experiences and experiments are relevant to 
our situation and which irrelevant. But it is clear that 
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among the things not suitable for our imitation he would 
include (and surely be right in including) the rigidity of her 
Federal constitution (which gives rise to huge and harmful 
disparities in industrial legislation, most notably in Com- 
pany Law): Prohibition (with its beneficent economic and 
disintegrating moral effects): such manifestations of ex- 
treme individualism as the almost complete absence of social 
insurance and the anti-union policy of some at any rate of 
the dominant forces in Big Business: and finally, and per- 
haps most important of all, that temper of mind which 
‘‘regards wealth-making as the highest form of human 
activity, so that industry engrosses, in a passionate concen- 
tration, nearly all the best minds of the nation.’’ ‘* With 
our traditions and our inherited values,’’ continues Mr. 
Muir, ‘‘ it is impossible that we should ever accept this 
view ; and if it were possible, most of us would be reluctant 
to accept it.’ This needed saying, courteously but clearly: 
and courteously but clearly Mr. Muir has said it. 

It is pleasanter to turn to those features of American 
economic life which, in Mr. Muir’s view, are both capable 
and deserving of imitation. In his own words, ‘‘ the first 
is the systematic endeavour to bring about a wider and more 
healthy diffusion of ownership. The second is the general 
disposition to use scientific methods, to spend freely upon 
research, and to regard management as a highly exacting 
and responsible profession, for which scientific training is 
needed. The third is the widespread readiness to try experi- 
ments in new forms of industrial organization. The fourth 
is the development of a new attitude and policy in some of 
the more progressive Trade Unions.’’ On these topics Mr. 
Muir has many striking figures to quote, many romantic 
and heartening tales to tell, such as that of the building up 
of industrial self-government in the great Filene store, and 
those of the experiments in constructive co-operation be- 
tween management and Trade Union in the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway repairing shops and in the clothing trade of 
Chicago. 

Yet even in these approved fields there is some need for 
careful inquiry as to how far the growing plants are really 
transportable into alien soils. To take, for instance, that 
aspect of Mr. Muir’s first point which has attracted most 
attention—the enormous growth in recent years of stock- 
cwnership by employees. As Mr. Muir himself points out, 
the movement has been partly engineered by ‘the great 
quasi-monopolies . . . which are exposed to constant public 
criticism, and want to enlist the support of their employees 
and customers *’; and as he further wisely remarks, ‘ in 
the first place we have not, nor can we hope for, any such 
ample margin for savings and investment as America has 
enjoyed during the post-war period; and in the second 
place, it would be wrong to encourage those who have small 
savings to invest them in undertakings so insecure as many 
British industrial enterprises have been in recent years.” 
It seems likely that an observer with a shade more Socialism 
and a shade less Individualism in his composition than Mr. 
Muir would have emphasized these difficulties even more 
strongly. To those reformers for whom the chief justifica- 
tion for the retention of private property is its association 
with function, the employee-shareholder is a wholly satis- 
factory object of contemplation ; but to those for whom its 
chief justification is the independence which it confers, the 
looser the connection between a workman’s property rights 
and his means of earning his daily bread the better. We 
have to prescribe for an old country, in which the total of 
industrial wealth grows comparatively slowly, so that how- 
ever widely diffused the ownership of new increments of 
wealth may become, they are bound in the relevant future 
to be overshadowed and predominated over by the great 
existing corpus of bourgeois-owned property. Under such 
conditions there is perhaps more to be said than might be 
gathered from Mr. Muir’s pages for the English Trade 
Unionist’s reluctance to ‘‘ acquire the capitalist mentality,’ 
his tendency to sneer at the ‘‘ tame-rabbitism *’ of American 
Unionism, his determination to utilize to the full the 
machinery of the State. But that is only to say that it is 
the record of Mr. Muir’s impressions that we are reading, 
and not (say) of Mr. Tawney’s. And once more, an exceed- 
ingly sane, skilful, and illuminating record it is. 


D. H. ROBERTSON. 
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N the belief that there may be a substantial number of parents 
who are dissatisfied with the overworked ignorance of the majority 


of our schools, and are at the same time anxious to avoid the 
emotionally-determined efforts of cranks, the directors of the Malting 
House School, Cambridge, have decided to convert it into a partly 


1 


residential school, at poe for children from 4 to 9. The Malting 


House School, founded as a day school in October 


, 1924, by Cam- 


bridge parents iS a non-profit-making institution ae in aidition it 


has been fortunate enough to secure from friends of education financial 
support, so that it shall be run with the sole consideration of educa- 


tional efliciency and progress. 


The directors would be glad to hear from parents who have 
children of the ages mentioned whom they might care to send to 


the School. The fees will be £115 per annum inclusive. 


The following is a statement of the assumptions on which 
the existence of the school 1s based and of the methods used 


there: 


The body of knowledge which the changing 
economic and social order of the twentieth 
century demands, particul: arly from the 
middle-class seiditulidine al, is likely to increase 
yet further and requires for its greatest use 
and greatest enjoyment the backing of an 
organised collection of emotional and intel- 
lectual drives. It is highly probable that these 
drives, usually grouped together in the term 
curiosity, exist in the early lives of most 
people, and that their striking loss in later 
years, rendering many born with good brains 
intellectually ineffective and tired of life, is 
due to some large extent to laming by early 
influences. 

The most consciously held aim of the edu- 
cator should therefore be to avoid damaging 
these drives, and, lest his life should pass in 
loading ships with ballast, to rank that aim 
before that of the instillation of knowledge — 
particularly in the early years when relative- 
ly little knowledge can be instilled and great 
damage can be done. 

At present there is no recognised, infallible 
or easily-applied technique for the preserva- 
tion of curiosity during education. Never- 


theless the directors believe that the learning 
of how to learn and a scientific scrutiny of 
familiar things, an attitude of critical curiosity 
and intellectual aggression to the unknown, 
require to be preceded by the discovery of 
the idea of discovery. 

The method employed at Cambridge with 
children ranging trom 3 to 7 to forward this 
result is on the one hand to eliminate the 
arbitrary authority of the pedagogue and to 
substitute for it the attitude of the co-invest- 
igator (‘‘Let’s find out” and not on any ver- 
bal information is the answer given to most 
questions), and on the other hand to provide 
an environment with more than usual scope 
for activity, intellectual and social, including 
apparatus which shall both set problems and 
provide their solution. For instance: a lathe, 
stimulative poser of many arithmetical wad 
geometrical questions — apparatus showing 
the expansion of materials under heat where 
nothing visible may happen except with 
patience —a garden with plants (which may 
without taboo be dug up every day to see 
how they are getting on, leading mainly to 
the discovery that that is a temptation best 

Continued on next page 
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resisted if growth is desired) — animals which The Cambridge work — admittedly limit- 
breed— weighing machines graded from a ed and in a school consciously designed for 
see-saw with weights, through kitchen scales, children who are above the normal — goes to 
to alaboratory balance—ty pewriters to bridge show that the demand for information and 
the gap between writingand reading— the receptivity to ordinary instruction is by 
double-handled saws which compel co- these methods at least not lessened. 
operation—and clay for modelling, where The environment may need altering. The 
phantasy pays toll to skill and effort. directors claim no fixity for it. As the chil- 

Complementary to, but always lagging be- dren grow to University age (to which it is 
hind this, isthe attitude more and more implied hoped to carry them) it will constantly need 
for the child that “‘Life is too short for you to adding to. But it is to make these alterations 
discover all that the human race has discov- with security that they—and other schools — 
ered before you” (this is a fact that we can- need the help of central research institutes 
not wait for a child to discover) “‘and now I drawing in the work of investigators in cor- 
am going to teach you. And the things I am related subjects and attached to the schools, 
going to teach you were discovered in the local departments, continuously recording, 
same kind of w ay as yesterday you discov- testing and, it is to be hoped influencing the 
ered that sand would not burn on a bonfire, work done with each child. For we need to 
that water is composed of those two gases you discover no less how to reduce the psycho- 
combined, and that some people, like Miss logical cost of attaining to our present stan- 
So-and-So, believe in fairies and that some dards of education, than how to produce 
do not.” more highly educated people. 


+r &€ & 


Private enquiry having failed to produce the candidate required, the directors 
have recently issued on a w idespread scale an advertisement of their need for an 
all-round scientist — if necessary of senior standing —to investigate and conduct 
the introduction of children to scientific thought and method. This advertisement 
(replies to which are invited from both men and women up to July 25th) 
issued by the directors of the Malting House School, Cambridge, has resulted 
so tar in replies from 
professors and University lecturers 
workers in pure research 
workers in industrial research 
medical men engaged in Public Health and general practice 
professional educators 
with other qualifications 
without any qualifications 
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The object of the directors in advertising so widely has been to obtain the 
attention of a large number of scientists —not necessarily pedagogues— and there- 
fore as large a range of applications as possible from which to make a selection. 
They hope also by stating publicly their view of a problem, which has not yet re- 
ceived sufhcient attention, to precipitate the attention and agreement, disagree- 
ment or co-operation of all those—scientists, parents, educationists or members 
of the general public — who are interested in its solution. 





xe While visitors to the school are welcomed, it may be men- be given in London, probably on a Sunday afternoon. Those 
tioned that a week’s activities of the children have been who would like to see it are asked to send their names and 
filmed (the children being “ stalked ” whilst engaged in their addresses to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge, 


everyday occupations). A private view of the film is shortly to and a formal invitation will in due course be sent to them. 
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WE ARE AMUSED 
Some People. By HAROLD NICOLSON. (Constable. 7s, 6d.) 


ABOVE all, this is an intelligent book. Between an intelligent 
and a clever book there is all the difference in the world. 
Cleverness is little more than a good understanding between 
hand and eye or, since we are not talking about cricket, 
between hand and brain shall I say? Whereas intelligence 
is an attitude, or rather a shape, of mind which conditions 
the whole of experience, thought, feeling, sensation and all. 
And Mr. Nicolson, whether he be describing people or places 
or situations, laughing at himself or at the nature of things, 
always, unmistakably, is enjoying, detesting, suffering as 
an intelligent human being. 

The other thing important to be said is that this book is 
amusing. A book can be extremely intelligent without being 
that in the least—the complete works of Aristotle are by my 
side to prove it. Perhaps Mr. Nicolson will not take it kindly 
if I say that his mind is not like Aristotle’s ; but certain it 
is, as certain as that many will be vexed and scandalized by 
it, that no one will be bored by ** Some People.” Forfhis is 
one of those books that it is a positive pleasure to read, that 
will make you laugh, and even,read, aloud if you happen 
to be afflicted with the habits 7 

I thought, when I had réad the first of the nine stories, 
that the author was going to reveal himself, from childhood 
to whatever his present age may be, through his relations 
with nine other people. Not at all: he is as good as his 
word, and writes about the others, himself remaining in the 
background as commentator, critic, or butt of his own wit. 
As butt of his own wit he appears to great advantage ; 
witness the sad story of the poet Lambert Orme who, after 
consistently putting Mr. Nicolson in false positions, after 
cutting an invitation to sail on the Bosphorous and then 
filling the young diplomat’s rooms with Madonna lilies, 
bequeaths to the world a posthumous reputation from 
which Mr. Nicolson (his earliest quasi-admirer) gets not one 
ray of reflected glory. The end of that tale is as ironical 
as life and a good deal neater. After twenty-three pages of 
agonizing half-intimacies Mr. Nicolson has ‘‘ Lay Figures,”’ 
by Lambert Orme, snatched rudely from his hand by his 
host who (prefacing: ‘‘ This is written in 1912—it describes 
him sailing up the river at Constantinople with some local 
bore—there’s really something in it ’’), reads aloud the poem 
which recalls the outing that never was and omits the 
Madonna lilies. As the host begins to give some account 
of the man he never knew, the lady, whom Mr. Nicolson has 
been admiring from a distance, turns round and says: 
‘“Mr. Nicholls, would you mind opening one of the 
windows.”’ 

To present and define situations and relations such as 
these requires, as vou may suppose, much skill and more 
tact. Mr. Nicolson has sufficiency of both. Imagine four 
intelligent and well-educated people sitting on over the 
dinner-table, and one of them feeling sure that what he 
has to say is good enough to justify him taking charge for 
twenty minutes of the conversation, and you have the 
atmosphere in which he begins: imagine, at the end of 
twenty minutes, the other three desiring nothing so much 
as that he should go on, and you have the atmosphere he 
creates. Not that Mr. Nicolson’s stvle, something careless 
though it is, can be called conversational: only he gives the 
sense of knowing a number of delightful secrets, rather 
important, slightly dangerous, and of possessing the art of 
betraying them. If Mr. Nicolson did not happen to know 
as well as I do that Mérimée was about the best prose-writer 
of the nineteenth century I would compare these confidences 
of his with the letters to Panizzi. 

I said this book would scandalize a good many people: 
it will scandalize by reason of its indiscretions. To be sure, 
when the worst comes to the worst, the author takes refuge 
under false names and imaginary settings ; but it may be 
doubted whether for those who are in a position to be 
scandalized these will be more misleading than false beards 
and noses. When the worst has not come to the worst, Mr. 
Nicolson calls Lord Curzon Lord Curzon, and Sebastien 
Sprott Sebastien Sprott. It may be presumed that ‘‘ Miriam 
Codd ”’ will not recognize herself since she is a behaviourist 
and er hypothesi disdains introspection. Lord Curzon is 
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dead ; and were he alive would probably enjoy the suptle 
observation implicit in his opening remark—‘t You are ob- 
serving the simple squalor of my bedroom. I can assure 
you, however, that my wife’s apartments are of the most 
unexampled magnificence.’’ But ‘‘ Lord Bognor ’’ will not 
like it, neither will ‘‘ Professor Malone,’’ and though Mr. 
Nicolson has written a delightful book I am not sure that 
it is the book of a future ambassador. 
CLIVE BELL. 


FICTION 
The Woman Who Stele Everything, and Other Stories. By 
ARNOLD BENNETT. (Cassells. 7s. 6d.) 
YAn Indian Day, By Epwaxp Treompson. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
v Now East, Now West. By SUSAN ERTz. (Benn. 7». 6d.) 
JV Folly’s Handbook. By MARY AGNES HAMILTON. (Cape. 7s. 5d, 


/The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Annette and Syivie. 
French by BEN 
7s. 6d.) 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
RAY REDMAN. 


Translated from the 
(Thornton Butterworth. 


Mr. BENNETT’S latest volume of short stories will not add 
much to his reputation, but it will uphold it. He uses the 
short form now with the same freedom as he has used the 
greater ; and the economy, the selection, the power of sug- 
gestion in these stories are remarkable. They show that the 
quality which, apart from his gusto for all sorts of experi- 
ence and all forms of modern life, distinguishes his work 
most, is the quality of suggestion ; of making the reader see 
that the situation described covers a multitude of experiences 
which human beings may be passing through as we read. 
‘** The Old Wives’ Tale,’’ the Clayhanger trilogy, ‘‘ Riceyman 
Steps,’ owe their most moving effects to our ever-present 
cousciousness that they typify a countless number of stories. 
In one way or another, of course, all dramatic literature does 
this ; the same power is found in works as diverse as ‘* Moby 
Dick,’ ‘‘ War and Peace,’ and ‘‘ Emma.”’ The interesting 
thing about Mr. Bennett is that he achieves this end in a 
very unusual way. He does not do so by purely esthetic 
means, by a truth of presentation single and twofold at the 
same time, so that our apprehension that the story is typical 
is simultaneous with our understanding of it as it unrolls. 
We feel and we know by a single, indivisible process of com- 
prehension that ‘‘ Madame Bovary’’ and ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ are in their separate ways universally true, and 
it does not matter that the one is a realistic novel, observing 
rigidly the everyday probabilities, and the other a romantic 
novel, paying little attention to them. Significance in both 
is attained simply by the representation of characters in 
action ; and this significance is complete, needing no com- 
ment from the author, no indication of implications which 
may not be seen. Mr. Bennett, on the other hand, gains his 
effect partly by objective representation, and partly by 
almost imperceptible asides which notify the reader that he 
is not hearing the story of Clayhanger or Hilda Lessways 
only, but that of the people he sees every day. An art of this 
kind is not so pure nor so moving as the best ; its significa- 
tion is not completely within it as part of it, but rather added 
as an essential complement. But the novel is a very elastic 
form ; this method has often been used in it, by Fielding, 
Thackeray, and Balzac among others ; and nobody perhaps 
has used it more successfully without appearing to use it 
than Mr. Bennett. His skill here is so extraordinary as to 
have all the appearance of nature. He does not turn aside 
like Thackeray to point the moral, nor does he generalize 
like Balzac. The story seems to be going ahead continu- 
ously, and the reflections he unobtrusively inserts seem 
actually to be part of it. At last the suggestion that this 
drama is representative of many others is found in our 
minds, and we do not know how it got there until we dis- 
cover it in a turn of phrase which we had overlooked. In a 
long novel devices of this kind may be employed with end- 
less ingenuity, and may even add to the reader’s pleasure ; 
in a short story they have to be used more openly, and get 
their effect by short-cuts. Some of the stories in this volume 
are consequently beneath the level which Mr. Bennett would 
naturally maintain in a novel. The significance indicated is 
greater than that attained. But the inexhaustible sense of 
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life, the realistic imagination shown in the best of them, are 
of the same fabric as the novels. 

There are fine passages in ‘‘ An Indian Day,” but the 
book is marred by bad construction, and by the presence of 
an unnecessary and somewhat sentimental love-affair. The 
author gives indications of unusual dramatic power ; some 
of his figures would be extremely good, one feels, if they 
were quite successful ; the descriptions of Indian scenery are 
vivid, if sometimes a little too ‘* poetical.’’ Mr. Thompson 
does not seem to have decided whether he was to give a 
picture of Indian life, or write a criticism of Anglo-Indian 
administration, or construct a story. The book is certainly 
much beneath the level of ‘‘ A Voyage to India,’’ with which 
it has been compared. Mr. Forster’s imagination rose with 
the action, Mr. Thompson’s surrenders before it; and he 
makes little attempt to describe the famine, the death of 
Findlay’s child, or Hamar’s love affair. But his knowledge 
of Indian life is obviously extensive, his observations on the 
Indian situation clearly those of an intelligent and under- 
standing mind ; and his love of the Indian landscape pro- 


vides many pages of fine and evocative description. For 
these reasons the book is well worth reading. 
‘“Now East, Now West,”’ is a competently written, 


amusing, intelligent study of an American couple who come 
to London. Miss Ertz makes no bad mistakes, but her 
characters, though they behave reasonably enough, are not 
alive. ‘* Folly’s Handbook,’’ though not so competent, has 
infinitely more imagination. There are moving passages in 
the story of the love affair between Mark Ireton and the 
singer, Rachel, and the latter is well characterized ; but 
there is too much unassimilated material and too many 
unrealized characters. Mrs. Hamilton, however, has con- 
siderable talent. / 

With ‘‘ The’Case Book of Sherlock Holmes” Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle takes leave of his most famous character. 
Holmes’s latest adventures are hardly up to the level of his 
former ones. But lovers of Holmes will find them pleasantly 
interesting. 

M. Romain Rolland’s characteristic merits and defects, 
his enthusiasm, his genuine dramatic power, his sentimen- 
tality and hectic idealism, will be found in ‘‘ Annette and 
Svlvie.”’ The translation seems to be excellent. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


A PARSON ADVENTUROUS 


The Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain on board H.M.’s Ships 
“Assistance,” ‘ Bristol,’ and ‘‘ Royal Oak,’’ 1675-1679. 
Edited by G. E. MANWARING. (Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Tue latest addition to *‘ The Broadway Travellers,”’ is in 
every way worthy of the series. Teonge’s diary/ans long 
been known to students from the mutilated edition published 
by Charles Knight in 1825; but it well deserved both,more 
scholarly treatment and a wider circle of readers The 
former it has received at the very capable hands of Mr. G. E. 
Manwaring, who has transcribed it from the original manu- 
script, and annotated it with a rare mixture of sound learn- 
ing and contagious enthusiasm. In the attractive form 
in which it is now presented, its own merits should ensure 
a warm reception. 

The very first entry in the diary strikes a note of high 
spirited adventure which is sustained throughout :— 


‘This day I began my voyage from my house at Sper- 


nall, in the county of Warwick ; with small accoutrements 
saving what I carried under me in an old sack. My steed 
like that of Hudibras for mettle, courage and colour... 


nothing but what I was ashamed of, save only 
An old fox broad-sword and a good black gown ; 
And thus Old Henry came to London town.” 
That is not a bad spirit for a country parson of fifty-two, 
who had never been to sea, and was seeking relief from the 
importunity of creditors in a naval chaplaincy. 

He was ill provided for the voyage, and it was a happy 
hour when ‘ Providence brought me a piece of am old sail 
and an earthern chamber pot: all very helpful to him that 
had nothing.’’ It was not until he had been ten months at 


sea that he slept between sheets, made with his own hands. 
But neither the roughness of life afloat, nor the discomforts 
of an overland journey to Aleppo, could quench his almost 
boyish enjoyment of new scenes and new experiences. 
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The spirit of the man comes out, on its graver side, in 
his encounter with that erratic genius Lord Mordaunt, after- 
wards the great Earl of Peterborough. 

‘*The Lord Mordaunt, taking occasion by my not being 
very well, would have preached... and to that intent sat 
up till four in the morning to compose his speech... . All 
this I myself heard in agitation . . . and came into the great 
cabin, where I found the zealous Lord... whom I did so 
handle in a smart and short discourse that he went out of 
the cabin in great wrath.” 

There were few poor parsons of Teonge’s day who would 
have so handled that fiery nobleman. 

Teonge’s great merit as a diarist, however, lay in a 
curiosity almost as insatiable as that of the elephant’s child 
or of Samuel Pepys himself. He had an extraordinarily 
quick eye for everything new and strange, and a graphic 
pen with which to record it. He made himself an amateur 
of naval terminology and customs. He records sailing in- 
structions and dispositions for action. His picture of life 
at sea in the seventeenth century, built up by innumerable 
slight but effective touches, is amazingly vivid, and he is 
no less interested in the monuments, manners, and daily life 
of the Mediterranean littoral—Tangier, Malta, Cyprus. His 
journey from Scandaroon (Alexandretta) to Aleppo is of 
special value, as a picture both of Turkish rule, and of the 
life of those isolated trading communities by whom the 
world-wide trade of Great Britain was being painfully 
built up. 

These are the things that give his diary its very real 
historical value; but it would not be the delightful reading 
it is but for the gusto with which he enters into particulars 
of food and drink, Christmas celebrations and Twelfth Night 
frolics, and the quick human sympathy that breaks out in 
his account of the Captain’s parting from his wife and infant 
son, who 

‘would go from gun to gun, and put his finger to the 

breach of the gun and cry ‘ Booh!’ whilst his mother, like a 


woman of great discretion, seems no whit troubled that her 
husband might have the less.”’ 
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Five New Volumes in the 
International Library of Psychology 





THE ANALYSIS OF MATTER. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.5 21/- net. 
This eagerly awaited volume sets out to discover the philo- 
sophical outcome of modern physics, the relation of Matter to 


what exists, and the interpretation of physics in terms of what 
exists. 


SEX AND REPRESSION IN SAVACE SOCIETY. 
By B. MALINOWSKI. 10/6 net. 
Shows how a “complex” is formed in a typical matriarchal 

community, and its consequences in Melanesian myths, dreams, 

obscene language, and sexual disorders. Criticizes Freud's 
famous theory of the origins of Totemism, and puts forward ar 
important original view of his own. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
By PROFESSOR F. ALVERDES. 10/6 net. 
‘An important contribution to the Library. Much of the 
evidence is curiously interesting. Dr. Alverdes has produced one 
of the most interesting works that the study of psychology has 
yet given us; and it is all the more welcome for being scientific 
but untechnical.”—Wesiminster Gazette. 


THE PSYCHOLOCY OF CHARACTER. 
By DR. A. A. ROBACK. 


A large and comprehensive volume 

rave been made to the study of character in its widest 
ffering a plan for the scientific handling of the whole 
subject, for defining the term unambiguously, and for providing 
the reader with a workable criterion. 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By TRIGANT BURROW, M.D., Ph.D. 12/6 net. 
Views the neurosis as a social rather than as an individual 
phenomenon, and piovides an entirely fresh interpretation to the 
problems of menta! disharmony, thus linking the field of the 
psychiatrist with that of the sociologist and the educator. 


21/- net. 
showing what contribu- 
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KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4. 














DEAN ‘‘Admirable . . Full of good advice to 
INGE parents how to avoid blind alleys in choosing 
says openings for boys.’’ (Evening Standard). 
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most ful philosophy.’’—Daily 


thought-provoking and hope- graph. “* 


inspiring.’""—Sunday Times. his philosophy of business, hi 
* Excellent and valuable.""— gives many hints of prac- 
Daily Mail. tic value.”’-—Morning Post. 
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John Murray’s New Books 





“‘ The House of Murray is old, but its energies are 
those of youth.”—The Sunday Times of May 29. 


BY THE CLOCK OF ST. JAMES’S 
By PERCY ARMYTAGE, C.V.O. 
‘** One mass of readable and quotable tit-bits. It is fascinat- 
ing, and not only readable, but useful.’"’"—Sunday Times, 
* Mr. Armytage skilfuliy justifies the attractive title he has 
chosen for his book.’’—The Times. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


MY WORKING LIFE 
By Col. The LORD SYDENHAM of COMBE, G.C.S.1. 
‘A wholly readable account, by a practised writer, of very 
varied experiences, during nearly sixty years. His biography 
makes piquant reading.’’—Birmingham Post. lus. 21s, net. 

















THE REMAKING of MODERN ARMIES 
By Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART 

* The product of close, hard thinking: the work of a man 

who thinks ahead. No one can study this deeply thoughtful 

book without being impressed.’’"—The Spectator. 10s. 6d. net. 


AMERICA’S SECRET 
The Causes of Her Eccnomic Success. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 
Should be of the highest interest to business men, politicians, 


labour leaders, and publicists, as it gives vital facts. 7s. 6d. net. 








New ts. 6d. net Novels. 


THE IMMORTAL 
MARRIAGE 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
This is the fascinating story of Aspasia and Pericles, 
whose love endured and survived calumny. 
‘* Mrs. Atherton has performed her task ex- 
tremely well.’’-—The Times. 


RACE 
By MARY GRACE ASHTON 

‘** A remarkable book, but when one realises that its author 
is barely out of the nursery, it becomes a quite extraordinary 
piece of work. It is little short of amazing that a young girl 
is able to draw so authentic a picture. She preserves an 
impartial outlook on both Catholics and Jews, and one is 
honestly absorbed in her work.’’—Sunday Times. 


VENTURERS ALL 


By LORD GORELL 
‘* They may, perhaps, reform the House of Lords, 
but it is fervently to be hoped that no one will ever 
try to reform Lord Gorell from his habit of writing 
engaging thrillers. It is, in fact, definitely a joyous 
thriller."’—Liverpool Post. 














THE CASE-BOOK OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 
In these twelve adventures there are no signs of 
flagging vigour or failing in ingenuity. Sir Arthur has us at 
he calls his genie iito 





ies last 


soon as aid 


action.’"’"—Daily Telegraph. 


HULA 
By ARMINE VON TEMPSKI 
‘The tale moves at a great pace without becoming super- 
ficial. It is full of fire and marked by fine feeling and clever 
characterisation.’’—The Times. 


THE GATES of DELIGHT 
By GEORGE WODEN 
Youth seeking its own delight is the author’s 
theme, set against a realistic background of indus- 
trialism bolstered up by solemn tradition. 


Ms mercy as whenever 








Albemarle Street, W.1. 
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Mr. Manwaring’s editing is characteristically thorough. 
His notes, gathered together at the end of the book, provide 
everything that can be needed by a specialist in any depart- 
ment. They are rich in naval detail ; they supplement, and 
occasionally correct Teonge’s descriptions, by well-chosen 
passages from contemporary authors. Every word—and 
there are many—of philological interest is duly annotated. 
A short life of the diarist is noteworthy for the inventory of 
his goods annexed to his will, the items of which give a vivid 
and rather pathetic picture of a seventeenth-century par- 
sonage. It is to Teonge’s credit that his ‘‘ Studdy of 
hookes "’ was appraised at £6 13s. 4d., more than a tenth of 
the whole value of his possessions. Among the illustrations 
are contemporary drawings, two of them by Van de Velde, 
of the ships in which Teonge served, and a portrait of 
Admiral Sir John Narbrough never before reproduced. Alto- 
gether this is a most satisfactory book—good material 
worthily presented. 


THE “1I* AND THE “IT” 


The Ego and the Id. By SicMuND FreuD. (Hogarth Press and 
Institute of Psychoanalysis. 6s.) 


’ 


Tuis is a translation of ‘‘ Das Ich und das Es,’’ a work pub- 
lished by Professor Freud in 1923, and dealing with the most 
fundamental problems of psychology. It bears somewhat 
the same relation to Freud’s later work as *‘ Drei Abhand- 
lungen zur Sexualtheorie,”’ first published in 1905, bears to 
the earlier. Each is of the length of a long pamphlet, and 
each brings together and explains the work of a series of 
years. In the famous ‘‘ Sexual Theory,”’ Freud synthesized 
the results of more than a decade of laborious clinical ob- 
servation in a theory of the connection between the sexual 
perversions and the sexual impulses of young children, 
showing how these partial impulses are integrated at puberty 
in normal adult sexuality. Greeted by a storm of oppro- 
brium and furious denial, the Sexual Theory nevertheless 
threw a flood of light on a subject which had always suffered 
from the obscurity of neglect or of fumbling and wholly 
inadequate treatment. It brilliantly applied biological 
ontogenetic method to the problem of the development of 
man’s psychosexual nature, and immensely widened at a 
single stroke the scope of the author's earlier ideas based 
on psychopathological research by successfully applying 
them to normal psychical development. It has proved its 
validity in more than twenty years of psychoanalytic work, 
and by virtue of its inherent illuminative quality has made 
many converts, not only among psycho-pathologists, but 
among students of human nature generally. 

The theory of ‘‘ The Ego and the Id" does not raise such 
scandal, and it is more clearly and immediately the logical 
development of psychoanalytic tenets which have long been 
well established ; but its bold reshaping of the fundamentals 
of human psychology is likely to be regarded with Olympian 
contempt by the academic psychologist 

For the theory of the Ego and the Id is actually a 
restatement of the basic constitution of the human psyche in 
terms consonant with psychoanalytic experiences The ‘‘ Id ”’ 
is the sum total of the instinctive forces at work in the mind, 
the foundation of the mental organism. The ‘‘ Ego”? is the 
conscious self, shaped primarily through the perceptions of 
the body, hammered, as it were, out of the id on the anvil 
of life. The id is the It, the something felt as distinct from, 
or even alien to, our proper self, that something of which 
we are all, even if dimly, aware, as driving us hither and 
thither, a congeries of forces appearing as external to our 
conscious ego. So much had been more or less familiar 
already, though the term id (Es = it) borrowed from Grod- 
deck, and ultimately from Nietzsche, was new as a psycho- 
analytic term ; but to this fundamental dualism of the psyche 
Freud has added a third conception—that of the super-ego. 
This is a part of the mind which continually goads the ego 
to act in accordance with ideals implanted in early child- 
hood, a ‘‘ force’ which has, of course, always been recog- 
nized as ‘‘ the voice of conscience.’ Between the drivings of 
the id and the often fierce admonitions of the super-ego the 
central self with which our conscious life is primarily con- 
cerned has often a very hard time. 

The super-ego is less closely connected with conscious- 
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ness than the rest of the mind (like the id ‘‘conscience”’ often 
appears to be acting from outside oneself), and this Freud 
explains by its origin from the primary identification of the 
childish ego with the father (or mother), reinforced by the 
secondary identifications made in order to escape from the 
(Edipus situation. Such is the source of the super-ego (or 
ego-ideal) implanted in the mind, and it is this relation to the 
primary, unconscious (because repressed) object attachments 
of the id which gives the super-ego the effect of being 
external to the ego—as conscience—and which is the cause 
of the “‘‘ unconscious guilt’’ that plays so important 
a part in psychopathology. The argument of this part of 
the work (pp. 35-53) is, however, difficult and scarcely to be 
clearly grasped by one who has not closely followed the 
development of Freud’s ideas during the previous ten or 
fifteen years. Some points certainly need further clari- 
fication and possibly modification. 

The latter part of the book is largely based on the 
author’s speculative division of instincts, first suggested in 
‘* Beyond the Pleasure Principle,’’ into two classes—life and 
death instincts. The ‘ biological support ’’ on which Freud 
relies in this speculation is certainly largely illusory, and 
the position, though it has been blindly accepted by many 
psycho-analysts, urgently requires critical consideration 
from the biological side. It may be that the primary division 
into life or love or sexual instincts, on the one hand, and 
death or hate or destruction instincts, on the other, is justi- 
fiable as regards the human psyche from the results of 
psycho-analysis, but a broad biological division on such 
lines, applying to living organisms at large, cannot be main- 
tained—or if it can, not in the terms stated by Freud. 

Notwithstanding the doubtful material thus interwoven 
with the whole of the latter part of the book, there can be no 
doubt that the conceptions of the id, the ego and the super- 
ego, of their respective origins and of their relationships, have 
proved and are proving enormously valuable to the progress 
and in the practice of psycho-analysis, rendering intelligible 
many phenomena disclosed in the course of the treatment 


which were previously obscure. A. G. TANSLEY 
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Second Impresston 


TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


By Virginia Woolf 
7/6 


Axnotp Bennett in the Evening Standard: 


hers that I know,’ 
The Bookman: ‘We hope, too, that a'l who care for English 
literature, but have somehow missed her other works, will read 


this, Mrs. Woolt’s masterpiece, and appreciate one of the most 
subtle and sensitive minds now expressing itself in the novel.” 


“Tt is the best bock of 


New Statesman; “Mrs. Woolf is illuminated, analytic and radiant 


with a personal quality that increases in beauty and power with 
every book she writes and has in To the Lighthouse reached a pitch 
unscunded by any English writer of her school.” 


FUGITIVE PIECES 


By Mary Hutchinson 
7/6 


‘*A thoroughiy delightful little book.” 

Manchester Guardian :“ She achieves a contact with life that is 
in its limited way exquisitely near and unique.” 

Saturday Review ; 
and distinct ; 


New Statesman: 


“ These tales are at once trazile and firm, delicate 
full cf nuances yet never blurred.” 


Tae Nation ; “She has the acutest visual sense.” 
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THE BOOK wiz: MOMENT 


EUGENE CORRI 


whose book entitled 


GLOVES AND. 
FHE MAN 


The Romance of the Ring. 
Numerous Illustrations. 





18s. net. 


Stories of famous boxers and estimates of modern 
‘* hopes ’’ chase each other in rapid succession 
through the pages. (Daily Express.) 


‘* When friends ask me how many fights I have 
refereed,’’ thus he begins his various and vivacious 
book of reminiscences, ‘‘ my usual reply is—and I | 
am well within the mark— at least a thousand.’ ’’ | 
It is a wonderful record, specially when one remem- 
bers that the list includes most of the big 
championship contests in the last thirty years. 
(Morning Post.) 


Pithy, picturesque sayings and amusing anecdotes 
are to be found on every page. (Evening Standard.) 


Few who read this book will be disappointed. 
(Daily Sketch.) 
It abounds in pleasant stories and remarkable 


interviews with famous boxers. 


(Star.) 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd. Paternoster Row: 





























‘STANDARD’ POETS 
LEWIS CARROLL 


“** The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
* To talk of many things ; 
Of shoes, and ships, and sealing- wax, 
Of cabbages, and kings.”’ 
—Alice Through the Looking Glass. 


So we may be excused if we ask you to have a talk about the 
future of your boy. There is a Wonder Land in store for him if 
you equip him well for the battle of life. To do this you must give 
him the best education you can. But education is expensive these 
days. Let us help you while the boy is young to provide against 
the day when the final years of education are so costly. 


By means of 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 
THE STANDARD 


You can secure 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years when the boy attains 13, 14, and 
5, or any selected age. 

(2) Cessation of all payments should the parent die. 

(3) Return of all premiums should the child die, or 

(4) Transfer of the benefit to another child. 


WRITE FOR AN EXPLANATORY LEAFLET OF THIS 
EXCELLENT POLICY, “ R” 3, to: 


To Seana rr 


LONDON 
110 CANNON STREET eEca 
ISa PALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 


OUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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say— 


“A Doctor said that he considered 
Milk Motoring was the best line of 
its kind. He is buying it regularly.” 


«A Bank Manager told me tris 
week how much he liked the Plain 
Motoring and he considered it ! 
extremely good value.” 
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MORE TRUTH ABOUT JUTLAND 


The Record of the Battle of Jutland. Prepared by ee 
J. E. T. Harper, M.V.O., R.N., and other Officers, by 
Direction of the Admiralty in 1919-20. (H.M. Stationery 


Office. 2s, 6d.) 
The Truth about Jutland. By ReAR-ADMIRAL J. E. T. HARPER, 
C.B., M.V.O. (Murray. 5s.) 


PUBLICATION of the Harper Record adds little to our know- 
ledge of the battle of Jutland, but increases our regret that 
it was not issued in 1920. As its title implies, it is a bare 
narrative of events, so far as they could be gathered from 
British documentary evidence, without any attempt at 
literary form, and with a deliberate abstention from all 
comment or criticism. At the present time it requires to be 
supplemented and corrected by later information, especially 
from German sources, most of which, together with the 
Harper Record itself, was used by Sir Julian Corbett in 
writing the third volume of ‘‘ Naval Operations.” The 
chief purpose served by its belated appearance is to show 
how groundless were the expectations of sensational dis- 
closures. Its early publication would have been of immense 
assistance in refuting the wild assertions of partisan critics, 
and establishing a solid basis of fact for technical discussion 
of the battle, and it is very hard to see how the issue of this 
dry, skeleton narrative could have injured the sale of 
‘** Naval Operations.”’ 

The official apologia for the delay will be found in the 
‘‘ Explanatory Note ’’ now prefixed to the Record ; but this 
should be read in conjunction with the series of Parlia- 
mentary questions and answers in the introduction to ‘‘ The 
Truth About Jutland.’’ In this volume, which was actually 
in the press when the official embargo on his Record was 
lifted, Admiral Harper forsakes annals for criticism, and 
deliberately takes sides in the Jellicoe-Beatty controversy. 

In order to understand his attitude, it is necessary to 
recall the origins of the controversy. Almost immediately 
after the Battle of Jutland a number of articles appeared 
which, in effect, accused the Commander-in-Chief of pro- 
fessional incompetence and lack of fighting spirit. Apart 
from questions of professional judgment, such as deploy- 
ment on the port or starboard column—concerning which 
a legitimate difference of opinion may exist—many of the 
criticisms were based on assumptions as to fact, which pub- 
lication of the Harper Record would have shown to be false. 
Naval battles, unlike battles on land, can still be controlled 
in detail, as well as in general plan, by the commander-in- 
chief ; they are fought while steaming at high speed, and it 
is often necessary to fix the precise moment at which orders 
and information were given or received, before his conduct 
can be fairly judged. Many of the attacks on Jellicoe’s tac- 
tics were based on false assumptions with regard to times 
and courses which have misled even so brilliant a writer as 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and the tone of these attacks was 
such as inevitably to provoke reply. Unfortunately, the 
main object of Jellicoe’s critics appeared to be to contrast 
his conduct unfavourably with that of his. second-in-com- 
mand, and while Jellicoe himself preserved an honourable 
silence, his defenders, such as Admiral Bacon in ‘* The Jut- 
land Scandal,’’ and Admiral Harper in his present book, 
have been drawn irresistibly into counter-attacks. 

Admiral Harper deals categorically, trenchantly, and 
generally convincingly with all the chief critics and criti- 
cisms of Jellicoe’s tactics ; with the issues as to deployment, 
the ‘‘turn-away ’"’ from torpedoes, and the night disposi- 
tions. He contends further that the failure to establish 
decisive contact was largely due to the fact that Beatty, 
with all his qualities, did not shine in the communication 
of prompt, clear, and precise intelligence, demanded from 
the commander of a detached force, and failed to make suf- 
ficient use of the Fifth Battle Squadron in the opening 
phases of the battle. The present reviewer believes that the 
ultimate verdict of history will confirm his conclusions ; but 
one may be permitted to hope, now that both sides have had 
their say, it will be possible to divorce a critical study of 
Jutland and its lessons from the fog of personal controversy 
in which it has been enveloped. The worst effect of the delay 
in issuing the Harper Record was that it created an 
atmosphere in which such controversy was bound to grow. 
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LITTLE HISTORY 


The Account-Book of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704. Edited by 
ELEANOR C. LopGE. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, on behalf of the British Academy. 31s. 6d.) 


Ir history is written largely in the records of wars and 
princes, it is written not less in the minor annals of private 
persons, whether in their diaries, their scrap-books, their 
letters, or their accounts ; written unconsciously, but supply- 
ing for us the detail of the more majestic outline, so that, 
with the unearthing of each new scrap of evidence, the great 
chart fills up, generations of topographers adding the names 
of villages, streams, fields, and woods, until at last we have 
our map complete. The grocer of East Hoathly, the rector 
of Horsted Keynes—they all bring their quota to supplement 
our knowledge. We know the great facts: how Tamburlaine 
ranged from the Oxus to the Euphrates, how Alaric sacked 
Rome ; tiring of these, we demand the humbler lives, and 
go with delight to the daily scribblings of those who were 
not so far from us, either in time or space. 

The Tokes of Godinton, near Ashford, in Kent, for 
example—decent, conscientious people, managing their 
estates, paying their quit-rents and their labourers’ wages, 
putting carp and tench in their ponds, keeping their house 
in repair, the Tokes may stand as typical squires who might 
well be living at Godinton to-day. They would have to pay 
their labourers more than £3 10s. a year, but otherwise they 
would see very little difference. They would still employ 
whole families to work for them: Barnaby Punyer, John 
Punyer, and Old Punyer might well be in their service. 
Mayoes Pett, Boughton Aluph, Little Daniels, Hips-on-the- 
Hill would still be familiar names. Their fields, once they 
had got away from main roads and telegraph posts, would 
look very much the same. Nicholas Toke, the old Captain, 
who administered Godinton from 1616 to 1680, might return 
and spend half a day before he discovered that he had got 
into another century. The Captain would doubtless make 
a vigorous ghost. He was five times married, and was on 
his way to London on foot at the age of ninety-three to find 
a sixth wife when death overtook him. Nevertheless, he had 
no son, and adopted as his heir his nephew Nicholas the 
younger, to the indignation of his daughters and his sons-in- 
law, who brought an unsuccessful action to prove that the 
old man was of unsound mind when he made his will (which 
is given in an appendix), and that the property ought to be 
divided amongst them. Nicholas the younger appears to 
have introduced certain innovations in the management of 
the estate, innovations of which the Captain would surely 
have disapproved: such lands as he kept to himself he 
continued to run on the same lines as his uncle—and, indeed, 
he could scarcely have done otherwise, short of ploughing 
up the pasture, agricultural policy being of necessity dic- 
tated by the nature of the land, whether marsh or upland, 
grazing for sheep, old hop-gardens which no landlord would 
have been so rash in those days, though it might be different 
now, as to put to another use—but his outlying farms he 
preferred to let to tenants, living himself as a country squire 
rather than as a farmer, and allowing the home-farm 
accounts to be kept for him by a bailiff. Kitty, his daughter- 
was given a writing master, and in the following year, at 
the age of thirteen, was sent to London for a twelvemonth. 
Jack, his son, was sent to school, at a cost of £2 a year to 
his father. The coachman was given a livery. What must 
the Captain, in his grave, have thought of such extrava- 
gance ! 

The account books peter out with the opening of the 
eighteenth century. A contemporary map is given, showing 
the Godinton estate in 1621 ; a genealogical table of the Toke 
family ; a modern map of the Ashford district; and an 
excellent index ; would that all compilers would do their 
work as thoroughly. There is one point of interest which 
is mentioned neither in the introduction nor in the body 
of the book, but which would be worth looking into: it is 
stated in an old history of the Weald of Kent that vineyards 
once existed at ‘‘ Godinton in Great Chart.’’ We know from 
Domesday that Chart Sutton possessed ‘‘ three arpents of 
vineyard,’’ and Sutton is not far from Godington. Have the 
Tokes no older family records which might throw light upon 
this question? 


V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 
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Paris 
The New Route 


via Tilbury and Dunkirk | 





ACCELERATED SERVICE 


For Ist and 2nd Class Passengers. 


On and from July Ist, the service to 
Paris, via Tilbury and Dunkirk, is accele- 
rated to arrive Paris 10.20 a.m. This 
route also gives a direct service, through 
Basle, to all parts of Switzerland and Italy. 


LONDON PARIS 


(St. Pancras) (Nord) 
DEPART ARKIVE 


10.30 p.m. 10.20 a. 


Third Class Passengers arrive 11.45 a.m. 


RETURN JOURNEY 
PARIS dep. 8.0 p.m. LONDON arr. 8.9 a.m. 


(NORD) (ST. PANCRAS) 
Third Class Passengers leave Paris one hour earlier, 


The Tilbury-Dunkirk route affords the 
best and most convenient service for 
business men between London and 
Paris. Open sea passage 14 hours. 
WEEK-EXD TICKETS | 
are issued from LONDON TO PARIS at a fare of 69/2 1st Class | 
and Saloon ; 57/2, 3rd Class, Saloon and 2na Class on Continent ; 
and 35/10, Third Class throughout. 


LMS 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE NEW ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 
FOR PASSENGER & GOODS TRAFFIC | 
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Just Published. 


MAIDS 
HONOUR 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “‘ Nell Gywnne,”’ “‘ Regency Ladies,” etc. 


In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece by 
Mr. AUBREY HAMMOND, and other illustrations, 21s. net. 
Mr. Lewis Melville writes about the Court of George 
II when he was Prince of Wales, as well as when he 
was King. He gives an account of the Household at 
Leicester House, and later at St. James’s. He tells 
the story of Caroline of Anspach ; of Mary Bellenden, 
to whom His Royal Highness made love unsuccess- 
fully ; of the Hon. Mrs. Howard, who was afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, who became his mistress en titre ; 

of Lady Sundon ; of Lady Cowper, wife of the Lord 
Chancellor; of the delightful “ Molly ” Lepell, who 
married “ Pretty Fanny,” otherwise Lord Hervey of 
Ickworth ; of the other Ladies of the Court and the 
Maids of Honour, who figure largely in the memoirs 
and correspondence of Horace Walpole and the 
other chroniclers of the period, and of the elusive 

Hannah Lightfoot. 








London ; HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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—that is the€ 
whole secret 
of Terry Spring 
Seat saddle comfort: 
It shapes to you under the shocks, 
vibrations, jolts and jars speed sets 
up. The “Terry” protects spinal 

nerves from strain and the body from | 
soreness. Cycle Saddles for Lady or 
Gent., 18/6; Motor-cycle Saddles, 45/- 
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Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd., — 
A Redditch, England. 5. 
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DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK 
for want of your help to complete it. 
To pomnete and maintain the whole Service we need every year 
1,000,000 contributions of FIVE SHILLINGS. 
During the first six months we have received 260,192. 
Quarter of the sum required in half of the year. 
This is not good enough! 
WE WANT 739,808 MORE. 
Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 
5/- TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
OVER 60,800 LIVES RESCUED. 
The Institution is supported solely by 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Geo. F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 














Pat. at Home 
and Abroad, 
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DISARMAMENT 


CARL SPITTELER 


General Disarmament or War? By RENNIE SmiTH. (Allen & _— Truths. By CARL SPITTELER. Translated by JAMEs F. 


Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


WE know the situation when we let ourselves think about it. 
We know that the world is to-day so economically and cul- 
turally united that to continue petty national suvereignties 
and local animosities is to destroy our mental and material 
civilization. We know that all competent thinkers and 
statesmen have agreed with Lord Grey when he said that 
‘‘ great armaments lead inevitably to war.’’ We know that 
another international war must necessarily involve the 
wholesale destruction of everything we value; that in 
another war there will be no non-combatants; that the 
experts are agreed that no adequate defence against nightly 
attacks by large aeroplanes, loaded with gas-bombs, can be 
devised, and that no great city would be habitable after a 
few such attacks ; we know that at present, in spite of 
the Washington Conference and other similar efforts, the 
armaments race is proceeding, substantially as it was before 
the last war. In spite of this knowledge most people remain 
apathetic about the attempts now being made to enforce a 
deliberate and continuous programme of disarmament. 

Mr. Rennie Smith has made an earnest and workmanlike 
effort to arouse us to our peril and to sum up for the 
general reader the complicated data obtainable in League 
publications upon armaments and the conclusions of large 
books like Professor Baker’s ‘‘ Disarmament.”’ He rightly 
judges that this year’s Disarmament Conferences are of 
critical importance in view of the recent growth of reaction 
and national feeling in Europe, and urges that the one hope 
is to arouse ordinary people to a sense that disarmament 
is not a question only for experts or to be settled by poli- 
ticians, but one which immediately concerns everyone. 
‘* Unless the people see it through,’’ Viscount Cecil told us, 
nothing will be done. ‘‘ The people must desire this thing 
passionately.’’ Nothing would so much rouse them as the 
refusal of one or two leaders to connive at unreal talk about 
disarmament and the open championship of a bolder policy 
by the present representatives of Britain. Mr. Rennie 
Smith’s suggested programme is not extravagant or 
Utopian ; it is a practical policy which should be initiated 
by the British Government at the insistence of the public. 
His book should be read by every man and woman who pre- 
fers that they and their children should not meet with a 
violent death within the next ten or twenty years. 

Disarmament, Mr. Rennie Smith believes to be one of 
those problems upon which the ordinary man may have a 
sound and effective judgment. No one but an elaborately 
educated and stupid person would talk of making ‘“ con- 
cessions "’ in armaments. Every battleship sunk, every 
gun destroyed or soldier disbanded, every penny saved from 
the waste of competitive armament manufacture should be 
an occasion for public rejoicing. In the same way popular 
audiences may be trusted, far more readily*than progressive 
politicians and journalists usually think, to see through the 
fallacy of ‘‘ security.” 

Mr. Rennie Smith's plan does ‘‘ not ask Great Britain to 
carry out an act of disarmament irrespective of what other 
Powers may or may not do. What we ask is that she 
should put forward a firm offer, and in detail, of disarma- 
ment, provided that the standard proposed is accepted for 
general application. The offer made would only come into 
operation as part of an agreed and accepted scheme of 
general disarmament.” This is undoubtedly the right 
policy. We might go a little further. The one thing 
we know is that uncontrolled armaments bring war and 
disaster. We cannot calculate the risks of a disarmament 
policy which offers positive proof of pacific intentions even 
if it makes possible a weakening of our position in relation 
to that of some of our neighbours. But the chief risks seem 
to be the foundation of a nation rich enough to reform its 
social conditions, peaceful enough to live on good terms 
with other nations and influential enough to persuade them 
to follow its example. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


MUIRHEAD. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


THE Swiss poet and essayist, Carl Spitteler, who died in his 
eightieth year in 1924, has not hitherto been introduced to 
the British public. In selecting a prose work for translation 
Mr. Muirhead rightly argues the greater difficulty of giving 
a faithful and readable rendering of poetry. The nature of 
this particular work, however, leaves one in considerable 
doubt as to the wisdom of his choice. An essay may be 
imaginative, critical or informative ; it may be conceived as 
a small yet complete work of art, or be employed merely as 
a convenient vehicle for the author’s personal judgments 
and opinions. Spitteler’s essays are of this latter type. 
Amongst his interests, music, education, and garden- 
planning have a place ; but in most of the essays he is con- 
cerned with—one might say obsessed by—the subject of 
literature and its production. For all of them tend alike 
to represent its theory rather than its practice. A glance 
at their titles is sufficient indication: ‘‘ The Temperament 
of the Great,’’ ‘‘ Industry and Inspiration,” ‘‘ Ideal Style,” 
‘‘ Tempo and Energy of Poetic Creation,’’ and so forth. A 
writer who perpetually theorizes on these matters is apt to 
meet with distrust ; he must establish his right to hold the 
pulpit before his preaching will be listened to. Amongst his 
compatriots and in Germany, Spitteler’s literary reputation 
justified his attitude. But in England this is not so, and by 
presenting the theorist before the artist, Mr. Muirhead has 
unintentionally placed his author at a disadvantage. 

Well aware of his own eminence, Spitteler exercised the 
‘‘ereat man’s" privilege of running counter to accepted 
views with such determination as to be didactic. Much of 
his forceful energy is expended on fighting literary fashions 
that are now outmoded. A good deal of it falls into the 
trap of replacing prejudice by prejudice, of denouncing an 
undoubted folly by setting up its equally extravagant 
antithesis. There is a lack of elasticity in Spitteler’s method 
of attack. His hammer descends with the same force on the 
pedant who ignores contemporary art and on the volume 
furnished with a dedication. It is one thing to expose the 
foibles of a generation, another to deprive it of its right of 
choice. Spitteler, emphatic as his mountain peaks, presents 
jet blacks and dazzling whites until the eyes react from sheer 
exhaustion and see only crimson. 

Yet in spite of its drawbacks, the book has much of 
interest and vitality. It is recognizable as the product of 
an independent and inquiring mind, whose sardonic humour 
and dry wit must have enlivened the periodicals they 
adorned. The title is, however, definitely misleading ; 
Spitteler’s wit is merely an embellishment of his style, used 
generally to drive home an argument, and is absent from 
those essays whose intellectual content is the greatest. In 
these, Spitteler makes many shrewd and many illuminating 
points, and if some are conditioned by period and locality, 
others are unmistakably universal. It is only unfortunate 
that the constantly recurring over-emphasis suggests as a 
more appropriate, if more flippant, title ‘‘ So This is Truth.” 

Sy_va NORMAN. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘THE Plague in Shakespeare’s London,’’ by F. P. Wilson 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.), tells the history of the 
plague epidemics of 1603 and 1625 which were the subject of 
Dekker’s pamphlets. 

‘* Recollections of the Irish War,’’ by the late Darrell 
Figgis (Benn, 16s.), deals with events from the gun-running 
episode of 1914 to the signing of the treaty. 

Among biographical works may be noted: ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Henry Arthur Morgan,’’ who was Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, from 1885 to 1912, by his daughter Iris Osborne 
Morgan (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.); ‘‘ Maids of 
Honour,’’ by Lewis Melville (Hutchinson, 21s.), which tells 
the story of the eighteenth century and is illustrated ; ‘t The 
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EDUCATIONAL (continued). 





K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. Perfect Sanita- 
tion; fireproof floors; Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, breakfast, 


and attendance, from 8s. éd. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
“ Bookcraft, London.” 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
HOTELS managed by the Propie’s REFRESHMENT 
House Association, Ltp. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 





193, Regent Street, W.1. 





BIRLING GAP HOTEL, EASTDEAN 
(Nr. EASTBOURNE). 


BUNGALOW HOTEL on the South Downs, at the foot of the 
first of the SEVEN SISTERS Cliffs. ‘ 
Nine-hole Golf Course adjoining. Bathing. 
One mile from South Down Motor ’Bus Service. 





ABTIST'S COTTAGE, half-timbered, 7 rooms, garage, bath, 
& 


rood garden, Suffolk, beautiful position, 2} hours London. £700 freehold.— 
Green, 66, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2. 





OR SIX TO TWELVE MONTHS, Furnished Cottage to Let.— 


2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath, kitchen, garden, apple trees.—Chester 
Cottage, Bushey Heath, Herts. 








LITERARY. 





‘6 THE POETRY REVIEW,” “the leading poetry magazine of 


the world,” 1s. 3d.; send 8d. for specimen copy to The Poetry Society, 
16, Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 





‘6s THE “RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” given post 


free.— 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





“6 THE GLOBE AND TRAVELLER,” revived as a monthly 

magazine of travel, illustrated, Is. net; annual postal subscription, with 
various privileges, 12s. 6d. Subs., MSS., &c., to Erskine MacDonald, Ltd., 
Malory House, Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 





B OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 





BOOks on every conceivable subject. 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First Editions, 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased._FOYLES, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


On approval. 1,006,060 





OETRY OF TO-DAY, the quarterly new-verse extra of ‘‘ The 


Poetry Review,” 2s. 6d.; specimen copy for 6d. from 16, Featherstone 
Buildings, W.C.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then get ‘‘ BLATTIS”’ to-day. 
The scientific remedy for exterminating stood test 80 years. Tins, 1s. 4d., 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free, from Sole Makers.—Howarths, 473, Cruksmoor, Sheffield, 
or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 











‘T YPEWRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. Current Rates. MSS. 
REVISED, Moderate Fee.—Miss Pearce, 29, Lanark Villas, Maida Vale, 
London, W.9. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM. 

For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


(CATERHAM 





S?: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. Ce- 

Educational). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time- 
tables. self-government, usual school examinations, preparation for the 
Universities. Boarding houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies; 
vegetarian diet. Montessori and Junior House for children 8—10 years. Particu- 
lars apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 





LNDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL - ON - SEA. A 
CHILDREN’S HOUSE, girls 5 to 11 years. Home and outdoor life 


combined with teaching on modern lines. Old world garden, large grounds, 
overlooking sea. Trained nurse. 
Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N.F.U. 





INEHURST. CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Heten T. Nietp, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: GeorGe Senter, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of Londen im the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and 


nguage. 

Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over £700 are 
awarded annually to students of the college. 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C.4. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 





HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 


Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
te the Governors. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 


Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION, 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be held from 

August Ist to 27th, 1927. The whole Course or any part of it is open 
to both men and women, and is not confined to members of the University. 

Graduates of British and other approved Universities who have seven y.-ars’ 
efficient and full time service in approved schools, and who comrlete this 
course, may be admitted to the Examination for the University Diploma in 
Education without further residence. 

Apply to the Director of Training, 15, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 
AN ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills, 
g 


fiving to boys from 10 to 18 a liberal education in the free and healthy 
conditions of country life. Inclusive fee, £100 p.a. For illustrated prospectus 
apply to the Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





TRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Chairman of Council-THE BISHOP OF BARKING. 
Headmaster-elect—GEOFFREY F. BELL, M.C., M.A. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL of over 200 boys, with a separate and 

distinct preparatory school. Fees moderate, with special terms for sons 
of Clergy and Officers, and for a limited number of sons of Schoolmasters. For 
terms, apply Headmaster’s Secretary. 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work, Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 te 18. 
Principals: IsaBeL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 





EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 


HE UNIVERSITY OF. EDINBURGH grants a POST-GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA in Social Study, and a UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE for 
non-graduates. 

The Courses for the Diploma and the University Certificate are recognised 
as a Training for all branches of Social Work, including SETTLEMENT 
WORKERS, HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFARE SUPERVISORS, CLUB 
LEADERS, &c. Special Courses are also arranged by the School for HEALTH 
VISITORS. 

Students may also enter for any individual class arranged by the School. 

The next Session commences on October 11th, 1927, and full particulars of 
all courses may be obtained from the Director, School of Social Study, 
University of Edinburgh. 


NORA MILNES, Director. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED, in September, an Assistant Mistress to take charge 
of Preparatory Department, and to be responsible for Handwork through 
the school. Class singing an additional recommendation. Higher Froebel 
Certificate, good experience and ability to train students essential. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may he obtained by sending a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Head Mistress, County School, Camborne. 
F. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 


County Hall, Truro. 
July 18th, 1927. 
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Trails of the Troubadours,’’ by Raimon de Loi (Long, 
12s. 6d.), which is part history, part biography, and part 


travel. 

Stained Glass Tours in Germany, Austria, and the 
Rhine Lands,’’ by C. Hitchcock Sherrill (Bodley Head, 15s.), 
is well illustrated, and gives a detailed description of the 
stained glass to be seen in German churches and cathedrals. 

Mother India,’’ by Katherine Mayo (Cape, 10s. 6d.), 
of the social life of India, particularly with refer- 
ence to marriage, women, and children. 


is a study 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century. By G. P. 
GoocH. With Supplementary Notes and Appendices by H. J. 
LASKI. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Professor Laski has added useful bibliographical notes 
and several suggestive appendices to the belated second 
edition of Dr. Gooch’s learned study of English seventeenth- 
century politicat thought. Valuable monographs on various 
groups of thinkers, such as the Diggers and Levellers, have 
supplemented Dr. Gooch’s work since its first appearance as 
a prize essay as long ago as 1898. It has never been super- 
seded, however, and its careful conclusions have needed little 
revision. It is characteristic of much of Dr. Gooch’s work, 
clear, thorough, thoughtful, concentrated, and well planned. 
It is a skilful analysis of a great congeries of ideas. Some- 
thing perhaps is lacking. It deals, after all, with the most 
splendid period of English history, and with thinkers whose 
lives were greater than their theories: the splendour is 
somehow lost, and one wonders why anyone died for the 
ideas which Dr. Gooch traces, labels, and explains. But it is 
a good thing someone has done them this violence all the 
same. 

The Door Unlatched. By MARIE CHER. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss Cher’s novel is one of the best we slave read for 

some time. The authoress of ‘* Life in Still Life ’’ shows 
her hand more surely in this story than she did in that 
sequence of fine-spun essays. Besides bringing to her second 
effort the lucidity of prose and the precision of beautiful 
images which graced the first and, in our opinion, consti- 
tuted its charm, she adds a human interest—if so fastidious 
a writer will forgive the phrase. Evelyn and Fan are deli- 
cately but surely drawn. The account of Fan’s early studies 
in the classics and her devotion to her tutor compels a mood 
of pleasurable excitement. But Miss Cher’s finest work is 
her creation of Roger, the central figure. In his morbid 
dreams, when he becomes a young man destroyed in revolu- 
tionary Paris, he loses interest for us, although the visioned 
episodes are good in themselves; but Miss Cher succeeds 
where his delineation is most difficult—when he is in Fan’s 
company, watching the growth of her mind and giving her 
the sweetest of his. The story drags somewhat during his 
venture in Italy with Evelyn, but picks up again, at the end, 
at his last meeting with Fan. There are some false notes in 
the writing, but they are hot vulgar. Miss Cher is inclined 
to be too fond of certain French forms—always a source of 
irritation. 
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July 16, 1927 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
COMPANY OF LONDON, LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the holders of the 6 per cent. Income Bonds of the 
above-named Company secured by Trust Deed dated the 30th 
July, 1908, and Supplemental Deeds dated the ist April, 1912, and 
the 29th June, 1914, of which the Westminster Bank Limited are 
the present Trustees will be held at the Caxton Hall, in the City 
of Westminster, on Friday, the 5th day of August, 1927, at 
12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of considering and if thought fit 
passing wiih or without modification as Extraordinary Resotu- 
tions binding on all the Income Bondholders pursuant to the 
provisions of the said Trust Deeds resolutions which will be 
submitted to the meeting to the following effect, namely :— 

1. Sanctioning the arrangement with the Income Bond- 
holders involved in the following proposals made by the 
Company and all modifications of the rights of the Income 
Bondholders and of the provisions of the said Trust Deeds 
involved therein, namely:— 

a) The interest on the Income Bonds to be reduced 
as on and from the 1tst July 1927 from 6 per cent. per 
annum (free of British Income Tax) to 6 per cent. per 
annum (subject to such tax), payable for each half year 
out of the profits of such half year as at present. 

(b) The Company shall be entitled to issue and re- 
issue additional 43 per cent. Bonds of 1933 ranking pari 
passu in all respects with the £1,832,400, such Bonds now 
cutstanding and also to issue and re-issue new Bonds 
Debentures Debenture Stock or other securities of any 
description (either for the purpose of redeeming or pro- 
viding for the redemption of the 43 per cent. Bonds or of 
raising additional monies for the purposes of the Com- 
pany’s business or both) to such an amount as the Com- 
pany may think fit and to secure all such further 4} per 
cent. Bonds and new securities or any of them by mort- 
gages or charges on all or any of the shares stocks 
securities and other assets for the time being mortgaged 
or charged to secure the Income Bonds and ranking in 
priority to such lasi-mentioned mortgages or charges 
provided that the aggregate principal amount (exclusive 
of any premium payable on redemption thereof) secured 
by all the 4} per cent. Bonds (including any additional 
45 per cent. Bonds issued as aforesaid) and all new 
securities so issued and secured in priority to the Income 
Bonds as aforesaid and at any one time outstanding shall 
not exceed £1,832,400 plus a further sum equal to 70 per 
cent. of the value of any additional shares stock securities 
or other assets (beyond those at present so mortgaged or 
charged) mortgaged or charged by the Company for 
securing the outstanding 43 per cent. Bonds and/or any 
such new prior securities as aforesaid. 

c) Whenever any Income Bonds are exchanged for 
Ordinary Shares of the Company under the option to 
effect such exchange to be conferred upon the Income 
Bondholders as below mentioned or otherwise redeemed, 
the Company to be entitled to withdraw from the security 
for the Income Bonds, Stocks, shares, securities or other 
assets to be selected by it, of a value bearing the same 
ratio to the value of the remainder thereof less the prin- 
cipal amount (including premiums, if any) of all securi- 
ties charged thereon in priority to the Income Bonds that 
the nominal value of the Income Bonds so exchanged and 
surrendered or otherwise redeemed bears to the nominal 
value of the remaining Income Bonds. 

d) In consideration of the foregoing concessions by 
the Income Bondholders— 

(i) Every Income Bondholder to be given the right 
or option, exercisable at any time before the Ist July 
1929, to exchange his Income Bonds or any of them 
into fully-paid Ordinary Shares of the Company et 
the rate of one fully-paid £1 Ordinary Share for every 
£1 2s. Od. of the total principal amount in sterling of 
all the Income Bonds exchanged by him, any fraction 
of £1 2s. 0d. of such total principal sterling amount 
to be paid in cash, 

ii) The present right of the Company to redeem 
all or any of the Income Bonds at par at any time on 
six months’ notice to be suspended until after the 
30th June, 1929, and if exercised thereafter and before 
the 1st July, 1937, to be exercisable only on the terms 
of redeeming such Bonds at a premium of 3 per cent. 
instead of par. 

(e) The Share Capital of the Company to be increased 
by the creation of not less than 5,800,000 new £1 Ordinary 
Shares, and the necessary amount of such Ordinary 
Shares to meet the conversion rights of the Income Bond- 
holders to be retained unissued until after the 30th June 
1929. 

2. Authorizing and directing the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 
as Trustees for the Income Bondholders to concur with the 
Company in executing and doing all necessary supplemental 
trust deeds documents and things for giving effect to the 
foregoing proposals and rendering the same and all neces- 
sary ancillary provisions binding upon the Income Bond- 
holders and to approve and sanction a draft Supplemental 
Trust Deed which will be submitted to the meeting and all 
modifications of the rights of the Income Bondholders and of 
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the provisions of the existing Trust Deeds to be effected 
thereby. ; 

3. Requiring all holders of Income Bonds, on notice being 
advertised by the Company, to produce their bonds and out- 
standing interest coupons to depositaries to be named in the 
notice, and permit a memorandum of the execution of any 
such Supplemental Deed as aforesaid and of the principal 
provisions thereof to be endorsed or enfaced thereon. — 

4, Generally making all necessary provisions for carrying 

the foregoing proposals into effect with or without modifi- 

cation. 

Drafts of the full resolutions to be submitted at the meeting 
may be inspected or obtained and the last published annual 
accounts of the Company and of its associated companies may 
be inspected by any Income Bondholders on any day previous 
to the, day of meeting during usual business hours at the under- 
mentioned offices of the following, namely:— ’ 

The Company, 55, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
The Wesiminster Bank Ltd., 41, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 
Speyer & Co., 24/26, Pine Street, New York City. ; 
The New York Trust Company, 100, Broadway, New York City. 
The Associatie Cassa, Amsterdam. 
at any of which places holders can also deposit their Bonds 
and obtain voting tickets entitling the Depositors to vote at 
the meeting either themselves or by their representatives to be 
named in such tickets without producing their Bonds at the 
Meeting. 
Dated this 11th day of July, 1927. 
By Order of the Board, 
JNO. C. MITCHELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
55, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 


STATEMENT 
BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNDERGROUND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON LIMITED, ON 
THE PROPOSALS TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING OF THE 6 PER 
CENT. INCOME BONDHOLDERS TO BE HELD ON THE 5TH AUGUST, 
1927. 


REASONS FOR PROPOSALS. 

1. The proposals embodied in the resolutions referred to in 
the Notice convening the above Meeting, the general nature of 
which is set out in such Notice, follow on the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Company’s share Capital, and are a further step 
towards placing the Company’s capital on a wider and simpler 
basis, and substituting other securities, at a lower annual cost 
to the Company, for those now outstanding. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS. 

2. The immediate proposal deals only with the 6 per cent. 
Income Bonds. The interest on these Bonds is paid free of 
British Income Tax and the Bonds can be redeemed at the 
option of the Company at par at any time on six months’ notice. 
The Directors are advised that the financial position of the Com- 
pany is such that they would be justified in taking steps to 
redeem these Bonds and to substitute securities bearing a lower 
rate of interest ; théy are, however, of opinion that the Bond- 
holders will welcome an opportunity to retain their interest in 
the Company, and the plan which is now submitted provides 
for this. 

3. This plan may be summarized as follows:— 

a) The interest on the Income Bonds to be 6 per cent. 
per annum, subject to British Income Tax, instead of free of 
that Tax; the interest for each half-year to be payable out 
of profits of that half-year as at present. 

(b) The option of the Company to redeem the Bonds at 
par at any time on six months’ notice to be modified, and 
the Bonds to be irredeemable until 30th June, 1929, and 
between that date and the 30th June, 1937, to be only redeem- 
able at 103 per cent., and thereafter at par. 

c) The Income Bondholders to have the right until 
30th. June, 1929, to convert their Bonds into fully-paid £1 
Ordinary Shares of the Company at the price of £1 2s. 0d. 
per share. 4 
4: The Scheme also makes provision for the issue of further 

44 per cent. Bonds or other securities ranking in priority to the 
Income Bonds on condition that further collateral is pledged to 
secure them. It is also provided that as the Income Bonds are 
converted or redeemed, a due proportion of the securities pledged 
as collateral for them shall be released. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE COMPANY. _ 

5. The income of the Company is mainly derived from divi- 
dends of its associated Companies. The principal of these are 
the Metropolitan District, London Electric, Central London, and 
City & South London Railway Companies, and the London 
General Omnibus Company, Limited, which provide the larger 
part of the passenger transport system of Greater London ; and 
the Associated Equipment Company, Limited. This last named 
Company has recently transferred its works from Walthamstow 
to a large new factory at Southall, which is equipped with every 
facility for the manufacture of commercial and motor bus 
chassis on a large scale ; its operations are carried on in close 
association with the Daimler Company, Limited. 

The Company is also interested in certain tramway and 
allied Companies, and in the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Company, which supplies electricity to a large and 
rapidly increasing population in the North of London. 
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EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

6. Since 1918, the associated Companies have expended out 
of their own resources upwards of £22,000,000 on Railway exten- 
sions, hew rolling stock, a new and highly efficient fleet of 
Omnibuses, new workshops equipped with the most up-to-date 
plant and machinery, and on various other improvements. This 
expenditure has enabled them not only to increase the area and 
exient of their operations, but to effect substantial economies 
in their working costs. 

7. In 1926, notwithstanding the industrial disputes which 
adversely affected the earnings of the associated Companies, the 
Company received sufficient income to enable it to pay a divi- 
dend of 13 per cent, for the year on its Ordinary Shares. For 
the first six months of the current year its income has been 
sufficient to enable it to declare an interim dividend of 2 per 
cent, Further, if the present proposals are adopted, they will 
result in a substantial saving to the Company, estimated, at the 
present rate of British Income Tax, at £95,000 a year. 

8. The Directors are confident that the future income of the 
Company should be sufficient not only to maintain, but to im- 
prove, the rate of dividend, and they therefore recommend the 
income Bondholders to accept the proposals so as to be able, 
in due course, to avail themselves of the right which they will 
thus obtain to convert their Income Bonds into Ordinary Shares. 

9. If the proposals are agreed to it will be necessary to 
convene an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company to 
sanction the increase in the Ordinary share capital in order to 
give effect to such proposals. 

10. The Notice contains directions as to the steps to be taken 
by the Bondholders who wish to vote at the meeting. 

ASHFIELD, 


Chairman. 
55, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
11th July, 1927. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


MOND NICKEL CO., LTD. 


The annual general meeting of this company was held on 
the 8th inst, at the Grosvenor Hotel, London, S.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., M.P. (the Chairman), said 
that in view of the fact that in the past financial year they had 
had a general strike and a coal strike to contend with, both of 
which had hampered and interfered with the operations of the 
company in this country, he thought that the shareholders could 
congratulate themselves on the fact that the financial results of 
the year had been maintained on such a satisfactory level. 
Proceeding to give impressions gained during his visit to 
Canada last autumn, Sir Alfred referred to the improved methods 
in use there and the remarkable results in economy of produc- 
tion which had been achieved. They had, he said, substantially 
increased their proved ore reserves, Owing to the very satisfac- 
tory results of deeper drilling at the Frood Mine, where very 
large reserves of high-grade ore had been located. On a con- 
Servative estimate he would say that at the present rate of 
production the company had forty to forty-five years’ supplies 
of ore, and that, of course, did not mean all the ore which 
they possessed. That was a very satisfactory position. At 
Clydach, if they omitted the bad effect of the coal strike, 
the year’s operations had been wholly satisfactory as re- 
garded production, and also as regarded their relations with 
labour. With regard to the American undertaking, after a 
personal visit he felt that its prospects were good. They had 
effected certain alterations in the organisation, and he believed 
that that business would become a very remunerative as well 
as a very important part of their undertaking. 

With regard to sales and deliveries of their products, they 
were large manufacturers of copper sulphate, and, in spite of 
the strong competition of local makers in consuming countries, 
they had always been able to place all they produced. Prices 
were considerably better than in the previous year, and at the 
end of the present season, which was now about to terminate, 
the stocks to be carried over were insignificant. They had one 
great advantage over foreign producers in that the consumers 
maintained their constant faith in the superiority of the British 
product as regarded quality and purity. Coming to nickel, which 
was their main product, the outlook was more promising than 
it had been at any time within his recollection. Their deliveries 
during the last financial year had exceeded those of any previous 
year, and if no untoward circumstances arose those of the next 
financial year should be even better than those of last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


INVESTMENT MARKETS—NEWSPAPER FINANCE—COAL AMALGAMATIONS—ENTRE RIOS. 


HERE is little life in the gilt-edged market. Invest- 
| ment markets generally are still suffering from the 
complaint of “ indigestion.”” This condition is, after 
all, common to the period prior to the summer holidays 
when new issues are being rushed through. New York is 
suffering from the same malady, but in a. more extreme 
form. The total new issues made in the United States in 
the first half of 1927 amounted to the record figure of 
approximately $4,270,000,000, against $3,275,000,000, in 
the first half of 1926. Among the new issues in New York 
this week was a well-secured German loan of $30,000,000 
sinking fund gold bonds of the Central Bank for Agricul- 
ture, which is the central institute in Germany for the 
agricultural credit organizations. These bonds were issued 
at 95 to yield 6.85 per cent. As the Bank of Agriculture 
is under the supervision of the German Government the 
bonds rank next to a Government obligation. It must, 
however, be appreciated that the flood of new issues in 
New York has made the American bond market reactionary 
and that there are many good securities now standing at 
attractive prices, for example :— 


1. State of Hamburg 6 per cent. 1946 at 97 1-16. 

2. Nord Rly. ext. s.f.g. 64 per cent. 1950 at 97}. 

3. Berlin Electric Elevated and Underground 1st Mort- 
gage 64 per cent. 1956 at 95}. 

4. Hungarian Cons. Municipal Loans f.g. 7 per cent. 1946 
at 948. 


A financial deal of particular interest for Liberals was 
the placing this week of 800,000 7 per cent, cumulative 
first preference shares of the Daily Chronicle Investment 
Corporation Limited. A feature of newspaper finance 
has been the invitation to the public to subscribe for mil- 
lions of pounds’ worth of debentures, secured mainly on 
newspaper goodwill, while the control and profits of the 
undertaking remained vested in a comparatively small 
amount of ordinary shares. The Daily Chronicle Invest- 
ment Corporation was formed to hold, 99 per cent. of the 
ordinary shares of United Newspapers, Limited, which in 
turn owns or controls the DatLty CHRONICLE, SUNDAY 
News (formerly Ltoyps Sunpay News), the EDINBURGH 
Eveninc News, the YorRKSHIRE EvENING NeEws, and the 
Doncaster GazettE. ‘The capital of United Newspapers, 
Limited, consists of 612,504 74 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares and 616,504 ordinary shares of £1. Mr. Lloyd 
George sold to Sir David Yule, Sir Thomas Catto, and their 
associates 99 per cent. of the ordinary shares for the price 
of £2,900,000, of which £1,750,000 was paid in cash and 
the balance in ordinary shares of the Daily Chronicle 
Investment Corporation. The public are not asked to 
finance this operation. The vendor and the buyers and 
their associates together hold the whole of the share capital 
of the Daily Chronicle Investment Corporation excepting 
the 7 per cent. first preference shares, which were sold to 
Messrs. Higginson and placed privately this week. The 
issued capital of the Daily Chronicle investment Corpora- 
tion now consists of £800,000 7 per cent. preference shares, 
£700,000 8 per cent. second preference shares, £1,400,000 
ordinary shares, and £150,000 deferred shares of ls. 
Through the votes of the deferred shares control is vested 
in the new board, which consists of Lord Reading, Sir 
David Yule, Sir Thomas Catto, General Sir R. Hutchison, 
and Sir Charles Barrie. 

* - * 


The 7 per cent. cumulative first preference shares of 
the Daily Chronicle Investment Corporation are, of 
course, junior to the 7} per cent. preference shares of the 
United Newspapers, Limited, but they should rank well 
among newspaper securities. On the figures published the 


interest requirements of the first preference shares are 
covered nearly three fimes on the average profits for the 


five years ending 1926, and the rate of earnings during 
the last six months is above the average of the last five 
years. The Datty CHronic ze itself has a good record of 
prosperity, its present net circulation being over 985,000 
copies daily. The provincial papers which it controls are 
of high standing and good earning capacity. A notable 
feature is the valuable freehold property which the Daily 
Chronicle Investment Corporation now owns in London, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, and Doncaster. It is not generally 
known that the Datrty CuHRontciE is published simulta- 
neously in London and Leeds, and the YORKSHIRE EVENING 
News in Doncaster and Leeds. All the printing works are 
modern and well equipped. The names on the board of 
directors should be a guarantee of sound and efficient 


management. 
* ” * 


A number of iron and steel company reports will 
shortly be published, and their effect on the coal, iron, 
and steel market is not likely to be happy. The parlous: 
position of the coal industry was frankly confessed in the 
recent speech of the chairman of the Denaby and Cadeby 
Main Collieries, which were amalgamated last year with 
the Dinnington, Rossington, and Maltby collieries. The 
new collieries in the Yorkshire area, whose development 
work was done during the period of high costs and wages 
due to currency inflation, find themselves to-day over- 
capitalized. Major Leslie, in fact, stated that it was not 
possible for them to earn an adequate return on the original 
capital invested. In his own words :— 


‘“ We have so far failed to reduce our delivered 
costs to enable us to compete successfully with Con- 
tinental producers. This is one of the reactions of 
deflation. Although in Yorkshire we have been able to 
reduce the cost of mining coal by over 7s. per ton during 
the last six years, we have so far been unable to touch 
the transport and handling costs, which, as you know, 
affect the delivered price of coal in competition with 
other coalfields. On the contrary, our rail rates have just 
been increased from 50 per cent.—60 per cent. over pre- 
war. We are face to face to-day with conditions of com- 
petition such as this country has never seen. Wages ‘in 
Silesia are the equivalent of 5s. 6d. per day, and rail 
rates are subsidized to the ports to a figure of 3s. per 
ton for 370 miles, as against 10s. 10d. from Maltby to 
London—a distance of about 150 miles, and 4s. 5d. from 
Maltby to Hull—about 50 miles.”’ 


* * * 


The traffics for the year ending June 30th, 1927, of 
the Entre Rios Railway were down by about 7 per cent., 
largely on account of the sinking of the train ferry last 
year. This seems to have depressed the market, and the 
ordinary stock at 64 gives a yield of 9.38 per cent. on the 
basis of the previous year’s dividends of 6 per cent. We 
see little ground for pessimism. Earnings on the ordinary 
stock in 1925-26 were 14 per cent., and the 6 per cent. 
dividend should be maintained, if not increased. The 
financial position of the Company is sound, and its train 
ferry service should prove the making of the railway. The 
Company is exposed to more competition than any other 
railway in the Argentine, but it is the chairman’s view 
that there is little chance of a setback in the finances of the 
Company now that its financial stability is assured, seeing 
that it serves an extensive area capable of great develop- 
ment. As a speculative investment the ordinary stock 
should find buyers. 

* * 

The rise in Dunlop ordinary shares to 86s. 6d. dis- 
counts a good deal of the immediate prospects. We 
have previously given in THE NaTION some account of the 
new anode process of rubber manufacture which might 
revolutionize the earnings of the Company. We fancy the 
recent rise has been due to this development, the full 
results from which still lie some way in the future. 





